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Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


a. International 


Wwrinntne Cee PAR T 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make if biome: 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 7 


that are more tender b 
and stay tender——longer 
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Fulprint bags 








Fulprint flower-bright, eye-catching colors and attractive patterns 
are easily made into fashionable clothes and many useful 
household items. They are especially designed for your customer's 
re-use. These economical, color-fast bags give you a sturdy 
container. They are uniform in quality because production is 
controlled from raw cotton to the finished bag. We'd welcome the 
opportunity to explain how Fulprint Bags can help sell your brand. 


Just wire, call or write your nearest Fulton Branch. 


Sulton wes COTTON MILLS 


DALLAS DENVER LOS ANGELES 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


SAN FRANCISCO PHOENIX 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 





Samples Furnished Upon Request 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA «© LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: 
- 


FLOUR DEPT. 


FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


GRand 6952 


Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE » 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 





























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


PLETE FLOUR 
AND ENRICHMENT SERVICES 


OFFERING COM 
BLEACHING 


HY-KURE’ 


Revolutionary New Meth- 
od of supplying chlorine 
dioxide for maturing and 


7 


bleaching of flour 





ELIMINATES GAS GENERATOR, affording new 


simplicity of operation. 
OFFERS CHLORINE DIOXIDE “locked up ina 
package’”’ ready for use. 


PROVIDES GREATER UNIFORMITY, simplicity, 
safety, accuracy and economy in maturing and 
bleaching of flour. 


IMPROVED BAKING QUALITY when flour is 
treated with Hy-Kure. 


COMPLETE BLEACHING SERVICE includes 
feeding equipment for OxYLITE®, a highly efficient, 
economical flour bleaching agent. 


WEXTRA 1, || } \ 


S. Pat. No. 2,444,215 
The ORIGINAL, Low-ash, 
Starch Base Enrichment Mixtures 

















ENRICH FLOUR, macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to Government standards easily and economi- 
cally. All nutrients are supplied in accurately con- 
trolled pre-mixed form. 


STABILITY of vitamins is assured by VextTRAM’s 
pH control. 


FREE-FLOWING—uniform feeding—excellent dis- 


persion. 


UNIFORM, finer particle size of ingredients and car- 
riers provides more uniform flour enrichment. 


VEXTRAM FORMULAS available to meet every 


enrichment requirement. 





BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Buffalo, 
Dallas, Evanston (ill), Kansas City 
(Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 


Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 


R MATURING, 


Steuuie 
CHLORINATOR 


A precision machine providing 
better flour treatment 


ACCURATE AND 
INDIVIDUAL METERING of 


chlorine to each agitator, 


GREATER ECONOMIES 
through minimum maintenance 
and constantly uniform flour 
treatment, 


ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


and proportioning. 


TESTED AND PROVED in ac- 


tual mill operation. 


ADDITIONAL MILLING PRODUCTS 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATES for feed manufacturers. 
The 9 Special Sterwin Formulas meet practically all 
feed enrichment requirements—easily, economically 
and accurately. 

PROCAINE PENICILLIN, ARSANILIC ACID AND 
BACITRACIN — Antibiotics of choice for poultry 
growth stimulation. 

VITAMIN B,2—Necessary supplement for obtain- 
ing optimum growth stimulation from antibiotics for 
poultry and swine. 


METHIONINE — An amino acid that promotes feed 
efficiency in poultry. 
STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX—A free-flowing ma- 


turing agent that is easy to handle and blend with 
flour. 


saline 
pe * Mr 








Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Represen- 
tative in your area for complete information, 
or write direct to: Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 











*Trademark—Patents Pending 
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your flour looks whiter in the bag. 
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General Offices St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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making dreams 
come true! 


\ Flavor, appetite appeal, variety, keeping 
qualities .. . ah, of such things dreams are made. 
For a baker, that is; the dream of happy 
\ customers who come back time after time 
for his products can be a reality. A profitable 
reality, by the way. A letter, a phone call, or 
wire will bring a Russell-Miller man 
straight to you. He’s a specialist at 
\ ) helping you make those happy dreams an 
actual fact... and he has a complete 
line of Russell-Miller’s outstanding 
flours to help you turn the trick, 





Pe 


Occident® 
American Beauty ® 
and other fine bakery flours 


RUSSELL LER MILLING C0. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charies P. Ehlers, 
22386 ©. Michigan St., indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, UL; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 


Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 33; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 


Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 118 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 





the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 


CHASE 
Muttiwalls 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 
pasted valve, pasted open mouth 






SINCE 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 


1847 
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shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Til. 

Oct. 9-11—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, II; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 

Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Til. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 


(Continued on page 30) 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 





Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








oe ae 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








es heed 
Golden Loaf” mae 
Branc 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 





Y ou will find—if you don’t already know 


it—that it pays to bake I-H flours. The con- 
sistently finer performance of these famous 
brands is based on wheats of extra premium 
quality, plus an exacting standard of milling 
and laboratory control. With I-H quality, 
your bread is better all the way. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


1570 W. 29th Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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5 POINTS 10 
EXPECT IN A 
“AINE FLOUR 





SELECTION—Careful, scientific wheat 
selection, start to finish of each crop year. 


CONTROL— Each mill has its laboratory. 
These in turn are governed by a central 
products control laboratory. 


UNIFORMITY—With Cream Loaf, you 
take no chances on seasonal variations, 
intolerance or mixing time . . . every bag 
gives you the same precisely controlled 


performance in any season. 


PERFORMANCE— Makes appetizing, fine 
téxtured, silky loaves with a brilliant 
white crumb color. 


POPULARITY—Cream Loaf is one of the 
largest selling brands of bakery flour in 
America because bakers everywhere know 
that this premium product consistently 
measures right up to their baking skill. 







GENERAL 


OFFICES: 
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LAWRENCE L. WARREN 
Products Control Manager for the 
Commander-Larabee Southwest 
Mills. Graduate Chemist, Central 
Missouri State College. 


PPR RAMEE. iaisnaniil 









at 


WILLIAM A, CHAMBERS 


Assistant Products Control Manager 
Commander-Larabee Southwest 
Mills. Graduate Chemist, Northwest 
Missouri State College. 


FLOUR 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED 


“ANU TACT UREe gy 


’ 





WESLEY A. NUNN 


Ctntnay orriee 
. PIMNE AP otis Simmesors ' 
¥ 
~ “ | Experimental Baker. Graduate, 
er Dunwoody Institute. 25 years ex- 


perience in commercial and lab- 
oratory baking. 


) Commander-Larabee 


MILL 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


N G COMPANY 





MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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KNOX, PAWNEE BEST 
URBANA, ILL.—Knox, a soft win- 
ter wheat, and Pawnee, a hard wheat 
variety, came through with outstand- 
ing yield tests in Illinois this year, 
according to the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Chicken Farmer 
Contests Federal 
Acreage Controls 


PHILADELPHIA—An 8l-year-old 
chicken farmer at Norristown, Pa., 
has filed a suit in U.S. district court 
here asking that the price and acre- 
age control features of the federal 
farm acts be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

In his suit against the U.S. gov- 
ernment, a Wall Street Journal story 
explains, the farmer, Joseph Blattner, 
also asks that the government be 
enjoined from preventing him from 
raising his usual crops on his own 
land and from collecting a penalty 
from him. 

The complaint says the govern- 
ment is preparing to collect $179.20 
from Mr. Blattner as a penalty for 
raising wheat in excess of allotments. 
He says he needs all the 24 acres 
of wheat he planted this year to feed 
his 6,000 laying hens. The government 
had notified him he was alloted only 
16 acres, and he is being penalized 
for the extra production. The com- 
plaint this action takes Mr. 
Blattner’s property without due pro- 
cess of law. 

The suit also claims that Mr. Blatt- 
ner had been advised that the govern- 
ment in 1955 plans to prevent him 
from raising enough corn on his farm 
for his chickens “in order to force 
plaintiff to buy corn for feed from 
the big growers in the so-called Corn 
Belt states of the defendant.” ® 

It is alleged in the complaint that 
the government's actions will put Mr. 
Blattner out of business since the 
prices of his eggs and chickens are 
not arbitrarily fixed, while the feed 
the government “is forcing the 
plaintiff to buy to produce his product 
is so fixed.” 


says 


Because of the various complaints, 
Mr. Blattner asks the court to de- 
clare unconstitutional the laws sup- 
porting the government actions. The 


Wall Street Journal story says he 
further asks: That the government 
be restrained from collecting any 


penalty from him; that government 
agents be enjoined from preventing 
him from raising his usual crops on 
his land; that government actions 
described in the complaint be de- 
creed in violation of the fifth amend- 
ment, as taking plaintiff's property 
without due process of law; that the 
government be enjoined from inter- 
fering in the sale of the plaintiff's 
produce or in his purchase of wheat 
necessary for his farm operation; and 
that “such legislative regulations, 
orders and edicts as have originated 
in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment be declared null and void.” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The congression- 
al conference committee on the farm 
bill this week reached agreement on 


all of the controversial features of 
the measures passed by the two 
chambers. 

Prompt action on the bill was 


promised, and the new measure was 
expected to be on its way to the 
White House for certain approval. 

The bill gave the administration 
virtually everything it asked, includ- 
ing the principle of flexible supports 
on the basic farm commodities, but 
in turn a major concession was made 
to the farm bloc followers with the 
provision for insulation of stocks of 
wheat, cotton, cottonseed oil, cheese 
and dried milk. In that provision of 
the bill’ the insulated basic commod- 
ity stocks are removed from compu- 
tations of normal carryover when 
determining stocks for purposes of 
the flexible support provisions for 
those basic commodity crops. 
Aiken’s Skill 

While the adoption of the adminis- 
tration recommendations for a farm 
program will be widely construed as 
a victory for Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, perhaps it 
shoud more properly be construed 
as the product of the great skill of 
Sen. George D. Aiken, Republican 
Senate farm leader and chairman of 


Sen. 


the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
who faced a committee majority 


hostile to the flexible price support 
program while guiding the program 
to its victorious conclusion. 

This victory on the flexible price 
support front is merely a prolonga- 
tion of the battle started in the 80th 
Congress, which first made the break 
with the rigid support principles. That 
battle was led by the same Sen. 
Aiken, and while there is good reason 
that Secretary Benson should receive 
recognition for his firm part in the 
farm fight for the past two years, 
plaudits should go to Sen. Aiken for 
the success attained. 

Non-Commercial Wheat Area 

The effort to design a reasonable 
non-commercial wheat area was a 
casualty of the conference committee 
sessions. Primarily it was seen that 
USDA did not have adequate studies 
to maintain the original proposal, 
which would have knocked out of 
the commercial wheat area all states 
and parts thereof where wheat pro- 
duction was less than 150,000 acres. 

As approved by the conference, 
this factor of measuring commercial 
wheat acreage was reduced to only 
25,000 acres. This nullified the effort 
to curtail large sections of the soft 
red wheat producing states as com- 
mercial areas for price support pur- 
poses. Hence, the non-commercial 
wheat area, eligible for price sup- 
port at only 75% of the support level 





Golf Party Slated Aug. 24 


NEW YORK—tThe bakers and al- 
lied trades division of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New 
York will hold an outing and golf 
party at Sunnydale Country Club, 
in Scarsdale Aug. 24. Reservations 
should be made through Saul H. Yea- 
ger, National Yeast Corp., 45-54 37th 
St., Long Island City. 


established for the commercial area, 
will include the New England states, 
Arizona, Nevada, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Florida. 


Diverted Acres 


Another provision of the Senate 
bill which was revised by the con- 
ference committee was that concern- 
ing controls over acreage taken out 
of production of crops under acreage 
allotments. The provision approved in 
the conference agreement grants 
broad discretionary authority to the 
secretary of agriculture to devise 
regulations regarding these diverted 
acres subject only to appropriate and 
applicable geographic contro's. The 
provision also directs the secretary 
in his discretionary authority to give 
emphasis to drouth areas, proclaimed 
by the President under provisions of 
Public Law 875, and it directs that 
the regulations prescribed must be 
designed to promote the return of 
those drouth disaster areas to their 
normal pattern of agriculture. 

This is a most sweeping grant of 
authority and should be the object 
of immediate and intense interest in 
the administrative procedure de- 
veloped by Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials. 

It is seen that this provision will, 
for example, permit the secretary to 
@uthorize planting of soybeans in 
land taken out of cotton. Soybeans 
have never been a surplus crop, and 
trade sources have consistently 


looked for some reasonable carryover 
to maintain operations and price sta- 
bility as the farm economy moved 
from the old to the new crop year. 

However, any exemption of soy- 
bean production on diverted acres 
probably would be a geographical de- 
termination. Top USDA officials have 
repeatedly noted that in the present 
southwestern wheat belt there are 
many millions of acres which should 
be returned to cover crops and 
legumes. Consequently, any exemp- 
tion for soybeans: is not likely to be 
a general one but is likely to be ap- 
plied on a geograpnical pattern, as 
for example in the cotton delta. 

The original Senate bill language 
regarding use of diverted acres con- 
tained somewhat tighter language to 
guide an official in controlling use of 
diverted crop land. 

The conference bill contained a 
previously passed House bill which 
allows CSS to sell feed grains until 
March 1, 1955 at 110% of the price 
support for those commodities at 
point of storage. 

Regarding Agriculture Conserva- 
tion Program payments, the confer- 
ence measure provides that penalties 
against receipt of ACP payments will 
not be imposed on farmers who over- 
plant crops under acreage allotments 
but that the penalty shall be applied 
only against harvest in excess of the 
acreage allotted to the farmer’s crop. 

The certificate or two-price plan 


(Continued on page 256) 





Sen. Aiken Given Credit for 
Farm Legislation Success 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—-After paying re- 
spect to the firm fight made for the 
new aspects of the farm program by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, observers cannot deny that 
the largest share of credit for the 
success of this farm legislation must 
go to Sen. George D. Aiken (R., 
Vt.), chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 


Sen. Aiken must be remembered 
for his basic fight for changes in 
the war-bred high support policy 


which seemed about to fasten itself 
permanently on the farm economy. 

In 1948 Sen. Aiken took the matter 
in hand and held extensive hearings 
on farm legislative proposals. And 
the 80th Congress, after his investi- 
gations, produced the first break in 
the high price support policy when 
it approved the flexible price sup- 
port schedule for basic commodities, 
adopted the new parity concept which 
corrected some of the basic defects 
in agricultural commodity relation- 
ships, and set into effect transitional 
parity wherein a moderate approach 
to change could be accomplished. 

Gradual Approach 

The presidential farm message to 
Congress nearly two years ago might 
readily have been taken out of the 
Aiken archives as far as the gradual 


approach is concerned. Mr. Aiken 
wanted the old farm law changed 
because he probably more clearly 


than any other member of Congress, 


with the exception of Sen. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D., N.M.), saw the direc- 
tion in which the excesses under the 
rigid high price support policy were 
leading. 

Subsequently, following the Tru- 
man victory in 1948, the Aiken-spon- 
sored measure was revised when Sen. 
Anderson managed farm legislation 
in the 8lst Congress, and some of 
the flexible support provisions were 
modified. But the farm bloc, still in 
the saddle after the election upset, 
forced a postponement of the effec- 
tive date of the flexible support pro- 
visions regarding basic commodities. 

But in 1953, when the Republicans 
took over control of congress-—after 
the former secretary of agriculture, 
Charles F, Brannan, had permitted 
another year of uncontrolled wheat 
and cotton production — Sen. Aiken 
found himself in charge of the ad- 
ministration’s farm legislation. 

This legislation started through 
Congress when the Vermont Senator 
introduced S. 3052—-a measure he re- 
garded as not an administration bill 
embodying the proposals of the farm 
message to congress, but, as he called 
it, “merely an attempt to get the 
legislative wheels moving.” 

Patiently in hearings he went over 
all the old ground he had covered 
more thoroughly and comprehensively 
during the 1948 legislative struggle. 
And his reserved Yankee wisdom 
proved sound. He had in the secretary 
of agriculture a good performer who 
could take the story to the farm 
communities with dignity and sincer- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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HONORED—Richard K. Peek (right) president of the Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Kansas City, was honored by employees during a recent open house celebration 
to mark the beginning of operations at the company’s new $1 million bag 
plant in Kansas City. Frank Lombardo, superintendent of production, left, on 
behalf of the employees presented Mr. Peek with a plaque commemorating 
the occasion and expressing admiration for Mr. Peek’s leadership in the 
company’s expansion, 





American Bakers Assn. 
Head Blames Bakers’ Profit 
Dip on High Flour Prices 


CHICAGO The baker and the 
housewife today are paying the high- 
est prices for flour recorded at this 
time of year since 1920, despite the 
fact that surplus stocks of wheat, 
largely government controlled, total 
the equivalent of a year’s wheat pro- 
duction, E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the American Bakers Assn., said 
last week, 

Rep. Clifford Hope (R.; Kansas) 
commented in a recent statement that 
farmers are getting less for wheat 
than they were in January, 1948, but 
that the price of bread has gone up. 

“It strikes me that there is some 
significance in a few statistics relat- 
ing to the price of wheat in January 
1948,"" Mr. Kelley said, ‘‘That was the 
highest price paid for wheat in the 
past 34 years and a price which lasted 
less than a month, It is also interest- 
ing to note that in 1948 the carry- 
over of wheat into the new crop year 
was under 200 million bushels, none 
of which was government controlled. 
This year the carryover was near 900 
million bushels all but 50 million 
of which was government controlled. 

“Beginning in 1949, the carryover 
has climbed steadily and the govern- 
ment controlled supply has increased. 
It should be rather obvious that farm- 
ers would be getting more for wheat 
today if the market were not bur- 
dened with the tremendous surplus 
supply, encouraged by the support 
program.” 

Mr. Kelley noted that the recent 
price quoted in Chicago for top 
patent, spring wheat flour is $6.51 per 
100-bag to the baker, in carlots. Listed 
August prices for the same flour fn 
recent years follow: 1953 — $6.00; 
1952 $5.50; 1951 $5.68; 1950 - 
$5.70; 1949-—$5.25; 1948—$5.40; 1947 

$6.10; 1946-—$4.58. 

Bakers’ Earnings Down a Third 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that pub- 
lished earnings statements from bak- 
ing companies show that profits aver- 
aged near 3¢ out of every dollar of 
revenue in 1953, after taxes, a rate 
which prevailed rather consistently 
for some time. Reports for the first 


half of 1954 indicate a 3314% decline 


in the percentage of earnings, he 
said. 

“Congressman Hope noted in his 
statement that cost of distribution 


has increased,” he continued. ‘Sub- 
stantiating Mr. Hope, I would like to 
point out that in Chicago, as an ex 
ample, the rate of pay for character- 
istic bakery workers has increased 
as much as 96.2% over 1945. In othe 
cities, the percentage of increase to 
bakery workers since 1945 is as high 
as 156.5%. And in the period from 
1945 to 1953, the cost of living in the 
same cities advanced 54%, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports. Mr. Hope noted that bread 
prices have gone up 23%. We feel the 
baker should be complimented on h’s 
ability to hold so small an increase 
in the face of the much greater in- 
crease in all costs of his operation. 

“A contributing factor to the in- 
creased price of wheat, so the millers 
tell us, is the fact that it is difficult 
to find wheat of baking quality avail- 
able. When it is found, the mills are 
paying high premiums for such wheat 

“The accusation is made that wheat 
farmers are seeding high-yield wheat 
without regard to baking quality 
characteristics. If this is true, blame 
for encouraging such a practice must 
be laid at the door of those who 
promulgate farm price and support 
programs which have no stipulation 
as to variety or quality 

“Despite acreage reductions, the 
production of wheat next year can 
and probably will increase the sur- 
plus supply on the market, given nor- 
mal weather between now and next 
year’s harvest. 

“Meantime, the search for the right 
kind of wheat will create still higher 
prices for flour both for the bake: 
and the homemaker. The farmer may 
get less, but it does not follow that 
the miller will pay less.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
baking industry is launched on a 
widespread campaign to build con- 
sumption of bakery foods—-which re 
quire 300,000,000 bu. wheat for flour 


Missouri Bakers 
Set Up Another 
Fair “Baker's Day” 


KANSAS CITY—A “Baker’s Day” 
at the Missouri State Fair “bigger 
and bettcr than ever” is being 
planned by the Missouri Bakers 
Assn. this year. Last year’s event, 
the first of its kind, brought com- 


mercial baking much favorable pub- 


licity, as members of the industry 
appeared at the fair grounds at 
Sedalia, Mo., in baker’s cap and 


apron 

This year Gov 
Missouri, will be 
presentation of a decorated cake 
with the state seal of Missouri and 
the state flower, Missouri Bakers 
President William F. Ellerbrock of 
St. Louis, assisted by E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago, and other state 
officers will make the presentation 
before the crowded grandstand on 
the afternoon of Aug. 25. - 

Cakes also will be presented to 
the outstanding farm boy and gir] of 
the 4H and Future Farmers organ- 
izations. 

Another facet of the program will 
be that the first harness race of 
the day, following the presentation, 
will be called the Missouri Bakers 
Race and the winner also will get a 
specially decorated cake. 

George H. Buford, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., secretary of the Mis- 
souri association, in a letter to mem- 
bers urges all to attend. His bulletin 
says: 

“All bakers and allied men are 
invited to bring wives to our second 
Annual Baker’s Day Celebration. Be 


Phil Donnelly of 
honored by the 


part of this special Baker’s Day 
stunt. We can display to the public 

both rural and city people—-that 
we bakers are .an important part 








Charles E. Huntting 


NAMED PRESIDENT—Directors of 
the Omaha Elevator Co. have elected 
Charles E. Huntting as president to 
succeed George W. P. Heffelfinger. 
Mr. Heffelfinger remains on the firm’s 
board of directors. All other officers 
of the Omaha Elevator Co. were re- 
elected, including Charles B. Green, 
vice president and general manager, 
and ©. H. Rahn, vice president and 
assistant general manager. In addi- 
tion to his new duties, Mr. Huntting 
also is a vice president and director 
of both F. H. Peavey and Co. and the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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A FLEISCHMANN “EXTRA PROFIT GUILDER” PLAN 
TO WHEW YOU "SLL MORE 


“CHERRY TIME”—In addition to 
helping the National Red Cherry In- 
stitute distribute sales - appealing 
cherry pie posters, the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc. is 
making available a special “Extra- 
Profit” plan on cherry pies and cherry 
desserts (the cover is shown above). 
The plan contains Fleischmann-test- 
ed cherry product formulas, merchan- 
dising suggestions, sample ads, sell- 
ing sentences for sales personnel, a 
direct mail program and _ publicity 
ideas. Bakers planning to take ad- 
vantage of the extra sales in “Cherry 
Time” (Aug. 15-Oct. 15) can obtain 
their “Extra-Profit” plans from their 
Fleischmann representatives the com- 
pany says. 





of every community as bakers of 
good flavorful. nutritious baked foods. 
We are the largest buyers of farm 
products. So let’s get acquainted. 

“We have reserved 120 box seats 
in the grandstand, known as baker’s 
section. Tickets $2.40 each (includes 
general admission). Make check to 
Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo. 
Send money and order to Henry L. 
Thomas, Supt. of Tickets, Missouri 
State Fair, Sedalia. The evening 
show is a Colossal Stage Revue and 
you can have the same seats at night, 
if you want them. Place both or- 
ders at the same time. It’s $2 each 
for night show. 

“For this gala Baker's Day event, 
we will again have our famous Mis- 
souri bakers caps and aprons, for 
yoy to wear. Our cap and apron is 
our significant trade mark. Your 
chance to help ,promote publicly 
your baking industry! Be there! Wear 
the baker’s cap and apron. It’s free.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TO HANDLE CLARK LINE 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Eureka 
(Cal.) Boiler Works has been ap- 
pointed to sell and service the fork- 
lift trucks, straddle-carriers and oth- 
er materials handling equipment 
manufactured by the industrial truck 
division of Clark Equipment Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Rob- 
ert H. Davies, Clark vice president. 
The dealer will handle the Clark line 
in the California counties of Sisiki- 
you, Del Norte, Humboldt, Trinity 
and Mendocino. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stoch of bonded grain in the U.S 
piled by the secretary of 
f Trade \up 


as com- 
the Chicago Board 
1954 (o00 s omitted, 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
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Variations in Wheat Quality 
Restrict U.S. Export Markets 


MANHATTAN, KAN Variability 
in quality of wheat being shipped 
abroad is having a serious effect on 
the U.S. export market— particularly 
for hard red winter wheat, says Max 
Milner, professor of milling and cereal 
chemistry at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, who returned recently 
from Europe and the Middle East. 

“Standards and specifications un- 
der which the U.S. markets its wheat 
are meaningless baking 
characteristics concerned,” Dr. 
Milner said. “As a result many Euro- 
pean and Middle Eastern countries 
are reluctant to purchase American 
wheat, This probably is an important 
factor in the present tremendous U.S. 
wheat surplus,” he added 

Dr. Milner had returned to the K- 
State campus from an assignment in 
Israel where he was sent by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. He worked closely 
with the food division of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry in Israel 
on problems in procuring wheat for 
milling purposes, and on technical 
phases of storing, caring for and 
processing the grain. 


insolar as 
are 


He found this a wonderful way to 
become acquainted with the quality 


of wheats from all over the world. 
Currently, Canadian wheat is rated 
as best for baking purposes, with 
Argentine wheat second—and USS. 


hard winter wheat third, the K-State 
professor found. 


Variation in Wheat 

Dr. Milner was disturbed that 
many foreign countries were reluc- 
tant to use U.S. wheat and preferred 
wheat from sources known to be in- 
ferior, because of the extreme varia- 
tion in the American wheats. He 
pointed out that a foreign purchaser 
has no idea what protein content he 
can expect in American wheat. Of 13 
cargoes of U.S. No. 2 hard red winter 
wheat received from the U.S. during 
the six months Dr. Milner was in 
Israel, protein content varied from a 
low of 9.2% to a high of 14.4%. 

One of Dr. Milner’s major recom- 
mendations was that Israel establish 
a wheat quality testing laboratory so 
that that country might get better 
va'ue in wheat purchased over the 
world. Egypt is another country set- 
ting up a wheat quality testing labo- 
ratory, also with the help of FAO. 

“The various departments in the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion here at Kansas State College 
have worked hard for years to make 
available to Kansas farmers wheat 
varieties of improved yield and quali- 
ty. This work does little good, how- 


ever, if Kansas farmers do not grow 
these better wheats or if they are 
not marketed by reliable quality 


standards,” the scientist emphasizes. 


Supply Enormous 

Another 
turbing is 
surplus 


factor which he finds dis- 
the enormous supply of 
wheat in the world today. 
Canada has just begun marketing its 
1953 crop, and a lot of smaller coun- 


tries, such as Sweden, are unex- 
pectedly turning up as wheat ex- 
porters. Turkey, which until four 


years ago Was a wheat importer, now 
is the fourth largest exporter in the 
world 

The Kansas 
favorably 


State professor was 
impressed with the work 
done in various undeveloped 
countries under specialized United 
Nations organizations such as UNES- 


being 


CO, the World Health Organization 
(WHO), and the Food-and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO). He s25 
the U.S. foreign technical assistance 
program (Point IV) also is of great 
help in raising the living standards 
and productivity of many countries. 

“We in the U.S. have little inkling 
of the work being done under these 
programs,” the K-State expert em- 
phasizes. “Since the U.S. is providing 
50% or more of the funds for many 
of these special organizations, it is 
important Americans know what is 
being accomplished.” He said foreign- 
ers frequently referred favorably to 
work being done under Unitcd Na- 
tions and Point IV auspices. 

On his return from Israel, Dr. Mil- 
ner spent some time in FAO head- 
quarters in Rome, and in France he 
conferred with Prof. Jean Bure of the 
French School of Milling at Paris. 
He also visited with cereal chemists 
at a number of British laboratories, 
including Spillers research laboratory, 
the Research Association, and Low 
Temperature Research Station at 
Cambridge University, and the Pest 
Infestation Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, 

A member of the K-State milling 
staff since 1947, Dr. Milner is in 
charge of the college’s research on 
biochemical properties of wheat, stor- 
age deterioration of wheat, and prob- 
lems related to inspection of wheat 
for hidden infestation. 
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Sterwin Moves Flour 


Service Division Office 
KANSAS CITY—Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., has moved the midwest 
headquarters of its flour service divi- 
sion from 8 W. 9th St., Kansas City, 


Mo., to new and larger offices at 
1 123-25 Merriam Blvd. in Kansas 
City, Kansas, according to P. Val. 


Kolb, president. 

Mr. Kolb said the change provides 
the division with increased facilities 
for the storage and handling of equip- 
ment and products. The additional 
space, he said, enables the company 
to “render quicker and more efficient 
service to the flour milling industry, 
especially in connection with our Hy- 
kure process of maturing and bleach- 
ing flour.” 

A staff of specialists under Warren 
F. Keller, manager of the flour serv- 
ice division, installs and services the 
process. 

The te'ephone number at Sterwin’'s 
new location in Kansas City, Kansas, 
is Kendall 9524. 


Interstate's Greensboro 
Addition Ready Soon 


GREENSBORO, N.C. Interstate 
Bakeries Corp.'s $85,000 addition to 
its plant here is expected to be com- 
pleted shortly. Construction began 
last May on the site formerly owned 
by the Ambrosia Cake Bakery, Inc. 

BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 
ADM PAYS 50¢ 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co. has declared a dividend of 50¢ 
per share on common stock payable 
Sept: 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 20, 1954. This is ADM’s 
92nd consecutive quarterly dividend 
and its 112th cash dividend. 
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E. H, Leonard 








Philip lL. Welk 


Preston-Shaffer Names E. H. Leonard 
Board Chairman, P. I. Welk President 


WALLA WALLA, WASH New 
officers have been named by the 
board of directors of Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash 

I. H, Leonard, president since July 
1925, was elected chairman of the 
board 

Philip I. Welk, vice 
elected president, 
Leonard, 

Walter C., 


president, was 
succeeding My 


Mikkelsen, 
Bodinger and James F. 


George H 


Butler were 
elected vice presidents, with Mr 
Butler holding the additional posi- 


tions of secretary and treasurer 

John M. Graham was elected to 
the board of directors. He also was 
elected assistant secretary. 

Mr. Leonard, who observed his 
eightieth birthday in 1953, told his 
associates in the company then of a 
desire to arrange affairs so he might 
plan “semi-retirement.”’ 

Welk has been with Preston-Shaf- 


fer since August, 1925; Mr. Mikkelsen 
joined the business April 6, 1931; Bo- 
dinger became affiliated July 7, 1933 
and Mr. Butler July 1, 1938. Mr. Gra- 
ham has been with the company since 
Sept. 13, 1940. 

Mr. Leonard, a pioneer in the ce- 
real and milling business in the in- 
terior, bought into Preston-Shaffer in 
September, 1915 and served as vice 
president 10 years before succeeding 
the late W. B. Shaffer as president 

The present company was created 
in a merger of several affiliated mills 
and properties in Waitsburg, Milton- 
Freewater, Athena and including the 
Western Milling Co. at Pendleton, 
consummated at the annual meeting 
in July, 1938, At that time decision 
was made to open a headquarters 
office in Walla Walla and the physi- 
cal move here was completed the fol- 
lowing January. 











CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON A big turnout of 
lega!, trade and press representatives 
greeted George P. Larrick last week 
when has was sworn in as commis 
sioner of the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, subt- 
ly indicating the general y favorable 
response to this appointment 

This office is one of broad general 
authority and one requiring delicacy 
of administration. Trade circles here 
applauded the promptness with which 
Oveta Culp Hobby, the department 
head, moved in naming Mr. Larrick 
to the post. The appointment main- 
tains the long line of administrative 
technique which centered around bal- 
anced discretion in executing the reg- 
ulations promulgated by his agency 
as set forth by his predecessors, Paul 
Dunbar and Charles W. Crawford 

In many quarters it was feared 
that the administration might have 
been tempted to make the post of 
FDA commissioner a political plum 
and thereby kill the pattern of pro- 
cedure which had been created over 
a long period. The Larrick appoint- 


By John Cipperly 





ment may be described as a recogni- 
tion, not only of his demonstrated 
ability as a successful proponent of 
sanity and balance in administering 
this difficult law, but a deserved pro- 
motion in a field which is still outside 
the preserves of the politician. 

Mr. Larrick entered the service in 
1923 as an inspector for the Bureau 
of Chemistry, which later became the 
Food and Drug Administration, He 
served successively as administrative 
assistant from 1928 to 1930, as senior 
inspector from 1930 to 1939, as chief 
inspector from 1939 to 1945, and a: 
assistant commissioner from 1945 to 
1948. He was made associate com- 
missioner in 1948 and deputy com- 
missioner three years later. 

Mr. Larrick attend Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, and Ohio 
State University, as well as George 
Washington University, wnere he spe- 
cialized in chemistry and biology. He 
is a member of Beta Theta Pi and 
Phi Chi fraternities, and the Na- 
tional Press Club, and is a Mason 
(32°). He is a native of Springfield, 
Ohio (Nov. 19, 1901). He is married 


and has three sons and a daughter, 
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KANSAS CITY-—-Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, made a 
net profit of $228,372 after all taxes 
and charges, for the year ended May 
31, 1954, the annual report of the 
company revealed this week. This 
compares with a net loss of $3,458,- 
543 reported in the previous fiscal 
year 

The company’s earnings in the past 


Viseal Year Ended May 31, 
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Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Shows $227,372 Net Income 


year were based on a much smaller 
volume of business than in previous 
years. Net sales volume last year was 
$38,628,752, as compared with $62,- 
928,778 in the previous year. 

In his annual report, M. F. Mulroy 
recently elected president of the com- 
pany, said this reduction in sales 
volume reflected the shock the com- 
pany received from loss in profits and 


1954 


Statement of Income 


NET BALES $35,428 
STORAGE AND OTHER OPERATING REVENUE 1,387,4 
$40,016,175 
COSTS AND EXPENSES 
Cost of sales and operating «xpen es excluctve of items shown 
BOIOW 2s cdsseerres , $37,114,545 
elling, ge meral and administrati © expenses 1,335,,343 
Depreciation of fixed assets 7,396 
Insurance and general taxes 48.16 
Maintenance and repairs 12% 19,448,571 
OTHER INCOME—MISCELLANEOUS ' | 
G9 
OTHER DEDUCTIONS 
Interest on first mortgage 3% % Dotes i sf 
Other bank loan interest 165 100 
la on sale of fixed assets 144,62 
Miscellaneous P 9.100 
0 } 
RECOVERABLE FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
PIOF YORTD crccescsenrereerrerrersearersreeserees eeeoe S12 
Net income 22 
PAID IN BURPLUS 
Balance at beginning of year ° ° 81.651 
Mixcess of par value of 15 shares preferred stock converted 
over par value of common stock issued in exchange 
Hialanee at end of year SL SHE 
KARNED BURPLUS 
Halance at beginning of year 1,817 i 
Net lheome eee . ‘ ae 
Ihalance at end of year 2,044,919 
Assets 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash pees $ 645,109 
Jecounta receivable 1 771 351 
Margin deposits 9 4 
Recoverable federal income laxes $1 
INVENTORIES 
Grain, flour and millifeed 2 12 
Advances on grain purchases 101,574 
repaid freight 13,487 
Packages 16 167 
Sundry supplies 234,473 1,604.4 
PREPAID EXPENSES 123,947 
$4,090,984 
OTHER ASSETS 
Memberships 19,7 
FIXED ASSETS 
Land 79,169 
Hhulldingsa , P B,415 120) 
Machinery and equipment 1.851,171 
Furniture and fixtures 73,550 
Automotive equipment 18.54 
t8,152 
Lees deprectation 1,953 21 184,94 
UNAMORTIZED LONG-TERM DEBT EXPENSE 156 
GOODWILL, 
$9,600.21 
Liabilities 
CURRENT LIABLLITIES 
vat payable 2,300,000 
\ecounts payable +4 
Vocorued taxes 6% 6 RE 
Metimated atate taxes 1 
83.8 
iret mortgage 34% notes 1.013,8 
CAPITAL BTOCK AND BURPLUS 
CAPITAL STOCK 
cumulative convertible preferred stock-—-par value $20 per 
hare authorized 50,000 shares, issued and outstanding 
1,045 ‘ae (40h aee P 820,904 
Clase Ht 56 cumulative convertible preferred stock-——par value 
$20 per share, authorized 25,000 shares, issued and out 
tanding 22,793 : _ cee en aes i SO 
vomon capital stock of §5 par yabes, authorized 600,000 shares, 
of which 68,838 shares have been reserved for conversion 
of preferred stock and 26,000 shares in connection with stock 
option, tseued and outstanding 460,567 02,83 
SURPLUS 
aid in . 281,85¢ 
Karned ines April 1, 104 044,919 
6,006,374 
Less common stock held in treasury Lang 4.00 
$9,600,215 


working capital a year ago. 

“Conditions in the industry were 
very much improved last year,” Mr. 
Mulroy continued, “but the reduced 
volume resulted in profits for the 
company for the fiscal year ended 
May 31 of only $348,187 and losses 
from sale of property reduced this 
to $227,372 after adding $23,812 for 
income tax refund. Volume could not 
be increased until the financial posi- 
tion of the company was improved. 

“The first major task of your new 
management was to negotiate a new 
loan to remove the restrictions on 
operations caused by inadequate fi- 
nancing. This has been accomplished 
and our position as of July 31 re- 
flects the improvement brought about 
by the new financing program.” Con- 
densed comparative balance sheets 
are as follows (000’s omitted): 


July 31, May 31, 
1954 1954 Increase 
Current assets $7,048 $4,091 $2,957 
Current liabilities. 3,742 2,583 1,158 
Working ae 3,306 1,508 1,799 
Fixed assets .. 5,446 5,484 *39 
Other assets P 24 24 
Total . $8,776 $7,016 $1, 760 
Long-term debt 2,500 1,014 1,486 
Stockholders 
equity 6,276 6,002 274 


* Decrease 

The working capital increase, Mr. 
Mulroy said, was comprised principal- 
ly of $1,486,123 received under the 
new financing arrangements, excess 
of depreciation over additions to 
fixed assets ($39,039), and profits for 
the two months of $273,705. The new 
financing program resulted in the 
elimination of former financial re- 
strictions, leins and mortgages. 

“We can now carry on our opera- 
tions without undue restrictions,” Mr. 
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Mulroy said. “This enabled us to re- 
open the hard wheat unit at St. 
Louis and take on enough volume to 
insure satisfactory running time for 
the flour mills we will operate. We 
have enough flour sold ahead on July 
31 to 


insure satisfactory running 
time for the fall months and have 


inventoried these bookings as of July 
31 on the company’s customary basis 
which we consider should result in a 
profit on these sales when we manu- 
facture the flour. 

“Our expanding program makes it 
necessary to increase our organiza- 
tion and we are taking on younger 
men who, with the young men already 
with the company, will be able to 
carry on the business when the older 
men retire. We expect to be able to 
regain enough of the volume of flour 
production and grain merchandise 
lost last year to give us the oppor- 
tunity for a profitable and satisfac- 
tory operation.” 


Draper, Gosselin 
Firm Established 


TORONTO—F. Grant Draper and 


Frank F. Gosselin, who have been 
engaged in the eastern Canadian 


grain trade for many years, have an- 
nounced the formation of a new firm 
Draper, Gosselin Grain, Ltd., with 
headquarters in Toronto. 

Mr. Draper has been named presi- 
dent of the new organization with 
Mr. Gosselin as treasurer. Also asso- 
cited with them will be Norman D. 
Hogg, president of N. D. Hogg, Ltd., 
Toronto, as vice president and J. 
Gerard Mallon as secretary. 





USDA Estimate of Crop Production on Aug. 1 


-Yield Per Acre— 


‘Indicated 


Total Production (000's omitted) 
Indicated 








Average Aug. 1, Average July 1, 
1943-62 1953 1954 1943-62 1953 1954 
Corn, all, bu. .... 35.7 39.6 36.2 3,057,464 3,176,615 3,311,493 
Wheat, all, bu. 17.0 17.3 18.2 1,1 21, 506 1,168,536 988,321 
Winter, bu. . 17.7 18.8 20.4 32,9 
All spring, bu.. 15.0 13.9 12.9 288,529 
Durum, bu 13.9 7.0 8.0 36,486 
Other 
Spring, bu. 15,2 14.6 13.4 253,044 
i We ses sees 33.3 30.9 36.4 1,316,359 1 
Barley, BU. .2... 25.3 28.2 28.9 274,955 
me, Bs an céuss 11.9 13.0 13.7 22,149 
Flaxseed, bu. 9.3 8.4 8.4 37,232 
Rice, 100 Ib. bag °2,172 *2,460 *2,665 37,022 
Sorghum grain, bu. 18,2 17.8 15.2 134,600 
Cotton, bale .... %272.1 *324.2 *313.5 12.448 
Hay, all, ton .... 1.37 1.42 1.33 101,959 
Hay, wild, ton 85 82 .76 12,423 
Hay, Alfalfa, ton 2.21 2.19 2.02 5,759 
Hay, clover and 
timothy,t ton .. 1.41 1.44 1.33 31,236 29,851 27 26,131 
Hay, lespedeza, ton 1.05 89 .76 6,851 4,129 5 3,915 
Soybeans for 
beans, bu. ... 19 9 18.3 17.5 230,649 262,341 303,577 
Peanuts,t Ib. .... 7 1,031 838 1,979,865 1,588,415 coin 1,267,950 
Pasture, pet. 182 172 |) er oe bee ees ‘ ; 
*Pounds tExe lude 8s sweetclover and lespedeza, tPicked and threshed {Condition 


August 1 


Spring Wheat Crop Estimate 
Cut 28.2 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated total 
wheat production at 978 million bush- 
els on the basis of Aug. 1 conditions, 
a decline of 1% from the prospects 
on July 1. 

The USDA report, issued last week, 
shows a reduction of 28.2 million 
bushels in the spring wheat esti- 
mate which more than offset an in- 
crease in winter wheat production of 
17.5 million bushels. 

A crop of this size would be 16% 
smaller than the 1953 crop and 13% 
smaller than average. 

Prospective production of spring 
wheat declined to 201.6 million bush- 
els. A crop this size would be about 
30% less than the 1953 production of 
291 million bushels and the average 
of 289 million bushels. Compared with 
the July 1 forecast, durum wheat 


prospects declined one third and other 
spring wheat one tenth (table above). 

Black stem rust injury was the 
principal factor in lowering spring 
wheat prospects in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota and caused some loss in 
Montana. Above normal temperatures 
during much of July along with short- 
ages of soil moisture also contributed 
to the decline in these areas. The 
prospective yield per acre for the 
U.S. is 12.9 bu., compared with 13.9 
bu. last year and the average of 15 
bu. 

A relatively small corn crop of 
2,824 million bushels is indicated by 
Aug. 1 conditions. This is a 15% re- 
duction from the July 1 forecast of 
3,311 million bushels and 8% below 
average. During July, hot dry weath- 
er prevailed in most of the Corn Belt 
and in the southern states. 
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Canadian Flour, 
Wheat Praised 
By Top Buyer 


TORONTO-Sir Norman Vernon, a 
director of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., part 
of the extensive world interests of 
Canadian born W. Garfield Weston, 
former managing director of Spillers, 
Ltd., a leading British milling group. 
advisor to the British government on 
flour milling during the war and a 
prominent member of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers for many years, had high praise 
for the quality of Canadian wheat and 
flour when he visited Toronto Aug. 
8-13. (The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 
3, page 50.) 

Sir Norman is reputed to be the 
largest single buyer of flour in the 
world, his company being responsible 
for using a heavy proportion of the 
amount exported by the Canadian 
mills. He praised the Canadian mill- 
ers for their product and for their 
ability to meet competition, but he 
warned that the continuance of the 
present policy whereby the price of 





Sir Norman Vernon 


wheat is held up in the face of heavy 


world supplies could prove detri- 
mental to the trade in both wheat 
and flour. He said that it must be re- 
alized that the Canadian _ spring 


wheat, no matter how high its qual- 
ity, had to face up to the competition, 
price-wise, of other suppliers 


Would Trim Buying 


In the case of the British millers, 
he said that if the price is too high 
there will be a tendency to curtail 
purchases of Canadian and use more 
home grown, European or Australian 
wheat to make the blended flours 
that go into the making of British 
bread, despite the high regard they 
had for Canadian hard wheat as the 
best in the world. They had the skill, 
because of their wartime experience, 
to make a good quality flour from 
whatever grist was available and this 
skill was standing them in good stead 
in providing a good quality product. 

Dealing with the general question 
of wheat prices, Sir Norman reiter- 
ated the statements he made in Mon- 
treal and Ottawa that a reduction 
from what he considered to be a too 
high price for wheat could set off a 
chain reaction in other commodities. 
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Miller Publishing Co. Elects New 
Officers; H. J. Pattridge Retires 


He explained, “Wheat sets the price 
for many things. If farmers get less 
for their product, they would find 
they could buy many other items for 
less.” In the long run, he feels that 
wheat will have to be placed on a 
free market, although he declared 
that he had no wish to comment on 
Canada’s position in the matter be- 
cause wheat was a political subject 
with which he did not desire to get 
involved. He agreed, however, that 
the main difficulty was in getting the 
farmers to accept the axiom that 
lower prices could mean greater pros- 
perity. 
Not Major Factor 

Returning to the question of com- 
petition for Canadian wheat, Sir Nor- 
man did not think that Russia would 
be a major competitive factor al- 
though Russian wheat ranked as 
high as Canadian in quality, ac- 
cording to British trade opinion. A 
few cargoes had been imported into 
the U.K. and it was found that both 
quality and trade relationships were 
excellent. 


Sir Norman revealed that the Wes- 
ton organization had entered the cake 
mix field in the U.K., and he pre- 
dicted that they would obtain the 
same popularity among British house- 
wives as they have in Canada and 
the U.S. They will provide a useful 
new line of activity for the milling 
trade. 


During his visit to Toronto Sir 
Norman and Lady Vernon were en- 
tertained at dinner by the leading 
milling companies. Among those pres- 
ent were Kenneth F. Wadsworth, 
president of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., James G. Wharry, general 
manager Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., R. J. Pinchin, president of Pills- 
bury Canada, Ltd., Ross McKenzie, 
Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and several officials of the mills’ ex- 
port department and their ladies. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New $500,000 Plant 


DENVER—Baur’s, long-established 
specialty bakery and confectioners 
of Denver, has announced the build- 
ing of a new $500,000 plant in sub- 
urban Denver. 

To be located in the new Cherry 
Creek shopping center, the new con- 
struction calls for a 2-story building 
with 7,000 sq. ft. on the second floor, 
8,500 on the first floor. Included will 
be a complete bakeshop, confection 
factory, a cafeteria, exterior dining 
room on a mal] extending on both 
sides of the building, a carry-out 
foods department, and a special-order 
catering department. All of these 
will be expansions of services which 
have been developed since 1875, in 
the headquarters Baur’s plant in 
downtown Denver. 


The completely - equipped bakery 
will specialize in custom-decorated 
cakes, party pastries, and a huge 
variety of deluxe specialties, reports 
David Walker, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. To be built at 
a cost of $500,000, the new multi- 
purpose plant and store will bear 
the title of “Baur’s Cherry Creek.” 
The completion date will be April 1, 
1955, ground having been broken 
July 1. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


FREEZING SANDWICHES 

EAST LANSING, MICH.—Sand- 
wiches for freezing should be spread 
generously with butter. If mayon- 
naise is preferred, it may be added 
when the sandwiches are ready to 
be eaten, say foods specialists at 
Michigan State Colllege. 





MINNEAPOLIS—H. J. Pattridge, 
president and treasurer of the Miller 
Publishing Co., announces his retire- 
ment after 43 years of active associa- 
tion with the company, 30 of them in 
the presidency. He joined the staff in 
1911 as assistant cashier, following 
four years with a Minneapolis invest- 
ment house. 

Mr. Pattridge is succeeded as presi- 
dent by Harvey E. Yantis, for many 
years editor of Feedstuffs, one of the 
company’s five business publications 
in the flour, grain, feed, baking and 
agricultural chemical industries. He 
served previously in various executive 
capacities, including secretary and 
vice president, having joined the staff 
31 years ago in the company’s Kan- 
sas City branch office. 

Carroll K. Michener, editor, of the 
company’s senior publication, The 
Northwestern Miller, becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors, and 
Mr. Pattridge will remain in the of- 
ficial family as a director and as 
honorary chairman. Mr. Michener has 
been with the company since 1917, 
when he became associate editor of 
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the Bellman, a literary weekly which 
was published from 1906 to 1919 by 
the Miller Publishing Co. He was for 
many years managing editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, and a vice pres- 
ident and director. 

Milton B. Kihlstrum, managing edi- 
tor, has been named executive vice 
president and treasurer, and is suc- 
ceeded as secretary of the company 
by Wilfred E. Lingren, advertising 
sales executive. 

Mr. Kihlstrum has been on the edi- 
torial staff since 1936, and Mr. Lin- 
gren since 1941, his first connection 
with The American Baker, of which 
he was editor prior to being transfer- 
red to the advertising department. 

Martin E. Newell, manager of the 
company’s branch office in Kansas 
City, and Don E. Rogers, manager 
of the Chicago branch office, were 
named vice presidents. Mr. Newell 
has been with the company since 1928 
and Mr. Rogers since 1944. They are 
directors and former members of the 
editorial staff. 

James G. Pattridge, son of the hon- 
orary chairman, is assistant treasur- 
er. 





Canadian Baking Council 
Meeting Set for Chicago 


CHICAGO—On the invitation of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
the National Council of the Baking 
Industry, Canada, is planning a dir- 
ectors’ meeting in conjunction with 
a visit to the offices and school of 
the AIB, Chicago. The council, which 
is affiliated with the AIB, will meet 
in Chicago Aug. 30-31. 

The two-day. affair is expected to 
provide an opportunity for the coun- 
cil to become acquainted with the 
activities of the AIB, and to help it 
determine how the AIB program can 
be adapted for use in Canada. 

Meeting with the council board 
will be the executive committee of 
the AIB. A luncheon and dinner are 
planned for Aug. 30. A tour of Burny 
Bros. Bakeries here is set for Aug. 31 


———§READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR BURNS 
APACHE, OKLA.—A $100,000 fire 
destroyed the Farmers Union Co- 
operative grain elevator here and 





threatened a nearby feed mill be- 
fore it burned out. The blaze start- 
ed in the top of the 30-ft. structure. 
C. W. London, elevator manager, 
said the fire burned 25,000 bu. of 
wheat, 6,000 bu. of corn, and smaller 
amounts of oats and other grains. 


"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFtE—- 


PENNSYLVANIA MILL FIRE 

FORT WASHINGTON, PA.—-Lake 
Automobile Company’s historic flour 
mill, Bethlehem Pike, was badly 
damaged by fire here on Aug. 7. 
Sparks from a rubbish fire were 
blamed for causing the blaze. 





BREAD I6 THE GTAFF OF LIFt——— 


A. E. STALEY DIVIDENDS 

DECATUR, ILL.—The directors of 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
have declared a regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 25¢ per share on common 
stock. Payments will be made Sept. 
6 to stockholders of record Aug. 23. 
The usual quarterly dividend of 94¢ 
per share was voted on the $3.75 
preference stock. It will be paid Sept. 
20 to stockholders of record Sept. 3. 





Bread Price Hikes Reported 


An increasing number of bakeries throughout the country intend to 
charge one cent more for a pound loaf of bread shortly. The advance, as 
was predicted (The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 3) has already been made 
in such cities as San Diego, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Durham, N.C., and is likely to be made soon in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Dallas 


and other cities. 


Given as the main reason for the increase are increased costs of in- 
gredients—mainly flour and shortening—and labor. 

FE. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the American Bakers Assn, commented 
on the situation by stating that the baker is paying the highest prices 
for flour recorded at this time of year since 1920, despite the fact that 
surplus stocks of wheat, largely government controlled, total the equivalent 


of a year’s wheat production, 


Mr. Kelley noted that recent prices quoted in Chicago for top patent 
spring flour is $6.51 per 100 Ib. bag to the baker, in carlots. Listed August 
price for the same flour in 1946 was $4.58. Bakery earnings reports for the 
first half of 1954 indicate a 831, decline in percentage of earnings, Mr, 


Kelley said. 
The ABA head continued: 


“A contributing factor to the increased price of wheat, so the millers 
tell us, is the fact that it is difficult to find wheat at baking quality avail- 
able. When it is found, the mills are paying high premiums for such wheat.” 
This situation he blamed on support programs which increase the eurplus 
but do not stipulate variety or quality of wheat to be raised. 

The last general price increase for bread occurred last September. 
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Flour business was relatively quiet 
last week following the flurry of 
spring wheat sales the week before. 
Buyers are well taken care of on hard 
winters and are still waiting for an- 
other dip in spring wheat flour values 
before purchasing more extended for- 
ward requirements, 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 75% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 328% the previous week. 
Sales in the Southwest averaged 39% 
of capacity, compared with 19% the 
week before. In the central states, 
sales averaged about 35 to 40% of 
capacity. 

A heavy run of spring wheat flour 
business is anticipated if prices drop 
to the range prevailing when the re- 
cent bookings were made, as there 
is a widespread feeling that any new 
point reached would likely mark the 
crop year bottom level. 

Southwestern flour sales were 
largely export dealings, with scat- 
tered sales to Latin American na- 
tions. Venezuela bought some 
straights and.Jamaica purchased 1% 
ash flour. 

Rye flour came in for some atten- 
tion last week as considerable buying 
developed on a 10¢ sack price ad- 
vance, Indications were that bakers 
purchased 30 to 60-day requirements. 

Canadian export business was 
slightly improved but still generally 
slow. British millers reduced prices 
again, making it more difficult for 
Canadian mills to compete. 

U.S. flour production averaged 91% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
86% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. Operations were improved 
in all areas but the Southwest, where 
production held steady. (See tables 


on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business was at 
a slower pace last week, averaging 
75° of five-day capacity, compared 
with 328% the previous week when 
prices hit a low point and then were 
protected against an advance, Sales 
in the comparable week a year ago 
averaged 38% of capacity. 

Buying was largely fill-in last 
week, with some price-date-of-ship- 
ment trade included. The trade is an- 
ticipating quite generally that if 
prices work down to the $6@6.10 
level again a substantial volume of 
booking can be anticipated, Prices 
moved in that direction on Aug, 16, 
declined 11¢ sack on the basis of a 
break in cash wheat premiums. How- 
ever, buyers still held back for a 
more definite sign of a bottom hav- 
ing been reached, With the harvest 
movement rapidly moving toward a 
peak in the area observers feel that 
the next important decline will result 
in a crop year low. 

Flour pricing complications are an- 
ticipated because of the presence of 
a light weight wheat crop which will 
result in reduced flour yields per 
bushel. On the other hand, high pro- 
tein wheat apparantly will be very 
plentiful. 

Sales of family flour were restrict- 
ed last week, and shipping directions 
were fair to good. Some discounts 
were being offered to speed up ship- 
ments 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 99° of capacity last week, 
compared with 88% the week before 
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Flour Sales Off; Springs 
Watched for Price Break 


and 89% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 90% 
compared with 84% the 
week and 81% last year 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 107% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 105% the week before 
and 93% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 13, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlot: Standard patent $6.5676.61, 
short patent $6.66@6.71, high gluten 
$7.06@7.16, first clear $6.01@6.43, 
whole wheat $6.567 6.61, family $6.70 
@7.55. 


previous 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter flour 
prices moved closer to the point 
where the heavy business was accom- 
plished last month, but because of the 
thorough coverage by the trade at 
that time no new sales of any conse- 
quence were reported last week. 
Southwestern business consisted 
mainly of export sales to Latin 
American nations against new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quotas. 
Sales for the week averaged 39% of 
capacity, against 19% in the previous 
week and 326% a year ago. 

In both bakery and family flour 
fields there was scarcely any activity 
last week. Even a rather substantial 
cut in bakery flour prices failed to 
bring out any new business. By the 
end of the week bakery flour grades 
figured 14¢ sack lower than a week 
previous. Prices still remained at 
least 12¢ above the low point where 
all of the heavy sales were made, so 
bakers remain disinterested in mak- 
ing fill-in purchases or extending cur- 
rent contracts, At the same time hot 
weather has tended to slacken bread 
sales, and directions have been some- 
what slower in some instances. 

The export business was scattered 
in Latin America and running some- 
what behind the volume expected for 
this time of the year. Venezuela pur- 
chased some round lots of 52% ash 
straights, and there were a few cars 
of 1% ash sold to Jamaica. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons, Aug. 13: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $5.97@6.02, standard 
95% patent $5.87@5.92, straight $5.82 
“5.87, established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.60, first clears $4.60@G 
5.10, second clears $4.50@4.55, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.20@4.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 29% the preced- 
ing week and 193% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. Prices 
Aug. 13 were down 5¢ sack, compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Flour business last week 
was very slow with prices 6¢ sack 
lower than this time last week. Ship- 
ping directions were satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: There was little de- 
mand for flour, mills of this area 
found lagt week, as most of the trade 
is well covered for the next few 
months. That part which isn’t showed 
little interest at current levels. The 
family flour trade held off awaiting 
lower levels. Shipping directions were 
good, with mills operating at 80% of 
capacity. Slightly lower futures and 
premiums accounted for a price de- 
cline of 5¢ sack. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 16: Hard winter 
family short patent, enriched, in cot- 
tons, $6.30@6.40; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.90@5.95; standard, 
$5.80 @5.85. 

Oklahoma City: Operations aver- 


aged 88.1% last week. Sales were 


28.3%, compared with 25.7% a week 
earlier. Bakers took 67.5% of all 
bookings and the family buyers 
32.5%. Prices were stable on family 


flour and closed unchanged, and bak- 
ery declined and closed 10¢ lower 
than the previous week. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Aug. 14: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.704@ 
7.10, standard patent $6.20@6.40; 
bakery unenriched in paper bags 
short patent $6.30@6.40, standard 
patent $6.20@6.30, straight grade 
$6.15 @6.25. Truck lots 204 50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week were again 
no more than 15 or 20% of capacity 
mostly family; but an occasional car 
for export. Running time was again 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed except that. clears were 
down about 10¢ sack. Quotations 
Aug. 13: Extra high patent $7.00@ 
7.40, standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.40@6.50, first clears, unenriched, 
$5.05@5.15, delivered TCP. 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Blend Sales Quiet as 
Trade Discusses Durum Shortage 


Sales of semolina blends and other 
durum product blends remained slow 
last week as the trade held back in 
anticipation of an industry meeting 
early this week to discuss what to do 
about the shortage of durum wheat 
again this year. 

Representatives of macaroni manu- 
facturing companies and durum 
wheat millers were meeting Aug. 16- 
17 in Chicago to attempt to reach 
agreement on some sort of a pro- 
gram that would meet the problem in 
the most satisfactory way possible 
under existing circumstances. The 
fact that this year’s durum produc- 
tion threatens to be even smaller 
than last year’s short crop lent 
urgency to the conference. 

The U.S, Department of Agricul- 
ture in its Aug. 1 estimate indicated 
durum wheat production of 12,436,- 
000 bu., compared with 12,967,000 bu. 
last year and average output of 35,- 
486,000 bu. Private reports indicate 
more deterioration since the report 
was gathered. 


Semolina blends were quoted at 
$8.30@8.40 ecwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 
The top of the durum wheat range 
remained unchanged at $3.91. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 13 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


69 Ib $3.71@3.91 
9 Ib . 3.66@3.86 
8 Ib 3.56@3.81 
7 Ib . 3.51@3.76 
6 Ib 3.46@3.71 
5 Ib oe 3.26@3.61 
4 Ib ‘ 3.06@3.61 
+ 1b 2.96@3.36 
B ib. . ° 2.86@3.21 
1 Ib ° 2.71@3.06 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lburum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


apacity in sacks, with comparisons per 
entage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

\us 9-1 168.500 156.839 9° 
Pre u wee 168,500 *142,456 S4 
Year ago 188.500 154.863 9° 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Aug. 13, 1954 837,635 
July 1-Aug 14, 1953 994,879 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Dips 
As Feed Trade 
Stays Sluggish 


Millfeeds were under some pres- 
sure early last week but appeared 
more stable toward the end of the 
period even though demand was far 
from brisk. Prices were off at Min- 
neapolis $1@2 ton and slightly more 
at Kansas City. 

Formula feed business last week 
rocked along about at the same level 
as the previous week in the North- 
west, with trade far from brisk but 
in most cases above the level of last 
August. 

Dealers and farmers are purchas- 
ing supplies on a hand to mouth 
basis only as the price level trends 
downward on most feeding materials. 
There didn’t appear to be any sure 
signs of a pick up in volume very 
soon. 

Turkey and hog feeds are currently 
the mainstays in production, with hog 
starters showing up surprisingly well 
for this season. Sales of poultry feeds 
showed a slight improvement but are 
generally disappointing. The sudden 
drop off in hatchings in July affected 
the over-all poultry feed picture. 

As the Southwest drew closer to 
the day when drouth feed an@ feed 
grains would be available for distri- 
bution to feeders, the demand for 
regular manufactured items showed 
no signs of any appreciable improve- 
ment. Only replacement purchases 
were being made, encouraged by a 
somewhat improved egg market, cool- 
er weather and revitalized pastures 
in certain areas. 


Recent rainfall in the northern half 
of Kansas and over most of Missouri, 
Nebraska and Iowa has been of suf- 
ficient quantity to bring annual totals 
back to normal. 

There was a slight improvement in 
poultry feed demand last week and 
broiler and turkey feed interest held 
fairly steady. The hog feed business 
was fair, and cattle feed sales were 
only moderate. Prices were steady to 
slightly lower. Operations continued 
to average barely five days. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,241 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,330 in the 
previous week and 45,420 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
299,244 tons as compared with 295,- 
1496 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nutrena Mills Buys 
Property in Peoria 


MINNEAPOLIS—wNutrena Mills, a 
subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., has an- 
nounced the purchase of a tract of 
land in the industrial area of South- 
west Peoria, Ill., from the Peoria & 
Pekin Union Railroad. 

J. C. North, president of Nutrena, 
said that plans are now under con- 
sideration for providing facilities for 
serving the important feed area trib- 
utary to Peoria. m 

Cargill, Inc., has operated a branch 
office in Peoria since 1947. Robert T. 
McIntyre is resident manager. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Show Mixed Changes 


Spring Wheat Crop Estimate Trimmed by 
USDA; Harvest Movement Shows Pick Up 


Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes at the various markets in 
the week ending Aug. 16, with Chi- 
futures up over 2¢ bu., Min- 
neapolis prices off 1% ¢. bu. and Kan- 
sas City showing both advances and 
declines. Increased marketings of 
spring wheat put some hedging pres- 
sure on the Minneapolis market. On 
the other hand, the confirmation in 
the government's official August crop 
report of extensive damage to spring 
wheat by hot weather and rust was 
a bullish factor that got considerable 
attention. The smaller crop estimate 
also indicated that hedging pressure 
probab!y will not have to be sustained 
very long and that cash wheat values 
would have to remain near loan levels 
to keep market channels sufficiently 
stocked. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Aug. 16 were: Chicago—-September 
$2.115,, December $2.15% @ 4%, March 
$2.155%, May $2.12; Minneapolis - 
September $2.375,, December $2.34, 
May $2.30; Kansas City--September 
$2.26, December $2.27%4 March 


$2.265,, May $2.19. 


cago 






Crop Estimate 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate for Aug. 1 released last 
week, indicates total wheat produc- 
tion at 977.537,000 bu. The spring 
wheat estimate was reduced 28 mil- 
lion bushels to 201,637,000 bu., sharp- 
ly below 1953 production and the 
lowest 1939. 

The winter wheat estimate, 
while, at 775,900,000 was up 19 mil- 
lion from the July estimate. While 
the over-all production this year is 
well below last year’s outturn, sup- 
plies still expected to exceed 
demand in the 1954-55 period and add 
further to the carryover next July 1. 

Through July 15 placed 


since 


mean- 


are 


farmers 


39.5 million bushels of 1954-crop 
wheat under price support. This in- 
cluded 2 million bushels of farm- 
stored wheat, 37.4 million of ware- 
house-stored, and 116,447 bu. under 
purchase agreements. The July 15 
total this year compares with 45.8 


million bushels of 1953-crop wheat 
put under price support through July 
15, 1953 


While the amount put under loan 
in the early part of the year is be- 
low last year’s total on the same 
date, the percentage of the crop 
under loan is greater than last year 
because of the smaller crop harvested 
this summer 

Price support on the 1955 wheat 


crop at a lower level than the present 
90% figure was assured by agreement 
of the House and Senate on a flexible 
price support program this week. 
Under it crops will be sup- 
ported in a range of 82% to 90% of 
parity 

Some improvement in European de- 
mand for U.S. wheat was considered 
possible because of adverse weather 
for harvesting crops there. President 
Eisenhower approved sending of $4 
million in food to Danube region 
in Europe to relieve flood victims, 
and this was considered a_ possible 
outlet for U.S. wheat. 


basic 


Premiums Higher 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 11.9 million bushels for the 
week ended Aug. 12, compared with 


12.7 million the previous week and 
10 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of all classes totaled 1,889 
cars, of which 569 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth receipts for the week 
totaled 1,835 cars. 

Trading basis on cash wheat at 
Minneapolis held steady despite some 
increase in offerings. An advance in 
premiums covering 12% protein and 
higher lots about offset the decline 
in futures. On Aug. 13 trading ranges 
for No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary, September price; 
12% protein 54 10¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 14@20¢ over, 14% protein 274 
35¢ over, 15%. protein 37@44¢ over, 
16% protein 47@54¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on Aug. 13: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
IONS or NS 55 Ib 
Protein 
Protein 


Protein 


‘ 
‘ 
* Protein 
t 
‘ 





Protein 
Protein 


2.86@2.93 
Weight 


over 58 Ib 


Premium for Test 
1a 2¢ each Ib 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight—1@6¢ each Ib 

Damage—'% @1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 


Cash Market Quiet 

It was a very quiet week in the 
cash wheat market at Kansas City. 
Demand was sluggish, and at the 
same time offerings were rather lim- 
ited and of quality that aroused very 
little interest from mills. Throughout 
the entire week premiums remained 
generally steady, and the basic Sep- 
tember hard future fluctuated only 
slightly. Trends became a little more 
distinct Aug. 16 when the future 
closed at $2.26, or 3¢ below the top 
close of last week. Premiums for 
good quality high protein wheat ad- 
vanced 3¢, so prices in that category 
actually were at a_ standoff. The 
premium range for ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter remained at 
24@1%¢ under September. For 125% 
protein the range was 4@27¢ over 
and 10@33¢ over for 14%. Operations 
by flour mills were somewhat below 
average for the time of year, and thus 
demand for wheat was held to a 
moderate level. Receipts at Kansas 
City last week totaled 1,141 cars 
against 1,055 in the previous week 
and 894 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 13 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No, 1 4 


under 58 Ib 


14% %; 


Dart 





and Hard $2.26@2.62% 
No lark and Hard 2.25@ 2.62 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.240@2.60 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ?.23@2.58 
No. 1 Red 2.22@2.24% 
No, 2 Red 11@2.24 
No, 3 Red 0a 2.23 
No. 4 Red 119@2.22 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Aug. 16 at $2.54 bu., with 13% 
protein at a 2¢ bu. premium. Trade 
is almost at a standstill because of 
lack of storage space 
Market Dull 

The wheat market is a drab af- 
fair, with virtually all of the wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest going under 
government loan. What free wheat 
is offered sells around the $2.26 level 
for white wheat. Some milling wheat 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills In the U.S 


Aug. 9-13 





1954 

Northwest 659,990 
Southwest 1,199,244 
Buffalo 526,733 
Central and Southeast 645,747 
North Pacific Coast 273,484 

Total t+, 205,198 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 56-day week 
Aug. 11-16, Aug 


Aug. 9-13 Prev. Aug. 10-14 
1954 week 1953 
Northwest 90 84 &1 
Southwest 92 92 SS 
Buffalo lla 101 103 
Central and 8. EB s1 76 Sl 
N Pacific Coast 78 71 70 
otal 91 86 &5 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City , 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 9-1 "79.850 33,829 84 
Previous week 179,850 266.542 92 
Year ago "74.850 38,029 6 
Two years ago 140,600 18,141 93 
Five-year average 0 
1¢-Year average . 91 


50 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 9-13 1,021,350 965,415 95 
Previous weeh Leer 350 932,126 $2 
Year ago ’ 1,021,500 O08 572 a9 
Two years ago 1,019,750 943,64 93 
Five-year average 96 
Ten-year average 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, North Carolina 
ginia, Georgia and eastern 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir 
Missour! 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 9-13 671,400 45,747 kl 
Previou wee 671,400 "514,347 76 
Year ago 671.000 544.604 a1 
Two years ago 671,400 »1 8,508 77 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 7k 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % Ac 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 9-13 159,500 526,733 114 
Previou weet 159,500 17,029 101 
Year Tan) 159,500 474,221 103 
Twe year ako 459,800 193,506 107 
Five-year average 105 
Ten-year average 100 


*Previous Aug 


expressed in percentages 





10-14 Aug. 11-15, Aug. 12-16 

week 1953 1952 1951 
618,054 597,019 714,383 TOT 5838 
198,668 1,146 601 1,2 s 1,174,318 
467,029 474,221 G21, 834 
514,347 h44,604 HS, 508 607,629 
248,261 246,25 310.671 283,017 
3,046,349 3,007,696 3,272,862 3,105,281 
76 75 76 76 


Crop year flour production 
, July l to 


12-17, Ang 13, Aug 14, 

1962 1961 1954 195% 
a6 6 3,966,486 4,169,973 
91 86 7,718,913 7,627,203 
107 114 S176, 855 3,100,789 
77 76 3,303,978 3,398,759 
85 78 1,827,958 1,743,060 
88 aa 19,004,189 19,945,784 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % av 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 9.13 232,500 230,032 oo 
Previous week 232,500 *206,042 aa 
Year ago 282,500 227,736 ao 
Two years ago 282,500 'h6,160 11 
Five-year average o4 
Ten-year average 95 


*Revised, 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 9-13 81,250 129,058 BA 

Previous week 181,250 *412,112 Bb 

Year ago 546,250 140,289 74 

Two years ago h52,000 $28,223 7s 

Five-year average aA 

Ten-year average ha 

*Revised, 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 9-153 215,000 156,008 72 

Previous week 216,000 *125,761 he 

Year ago 250,000 147,008 is 

Two years ago 230,000 218,525 96 

Vive-year average a0 

Ten-year average a3 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Aug. 9-13 133,000 116,486 87 
Previous week 133,000 122.400 #2 
Year ago 133,200 98,155 72 
Two years ago 122,000 92,146 “9 
ive-year average a2 
Ten-year average 82 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending Aug. 13 


and prior two week together 


with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 


Buffalo, N.Y 


-—Bouthwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year 





production 

Aug. 9-153 158,826 13,7 

Previous week ti2,864 
Two weeks ago 25 12,872 
1953 152,406 12,816 
1952 166,372 14,219 
1951 164,912 13,838 
1950 179,421 17,116 

*Principal mills **74% of total capacity 


principal 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


ro—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


mills of Minnesota, 
Bt. Paul 


lowa, North and 
Duluth-Superior; (4) 


South 


and mille of 


---~~Buffalot— 7 Combined*t* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 





77,246 16,220 63,173 48,241 299,244 
19,193 146,330 
&,803 47.218 
85,040 9,386 58,050 45,420 205,406 
91,664 9,103 65.069 48.347 $24,005 
94,103 10,241 66,910 18,039 325,92 
95,493 6,706 62,939 51,119 $27,853 


tAll mills tRevised 





is being purchased at considerable 
higher prices, but white wheats are 
slightly above the government loan 
Harvesting is over in some of the 
earlier sections and in full sway east 
of the mountains, but cool weather 
has delayed harvest west of the 
Cascades. No export bookings were 
made last week. No inquiries were 
reported from Japan, and their pur- 
chasing is considered over until Sep- 
tember. 
BREAD '6 THE STAPF OF LIFE 
PROMOTED BY BORDEN 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
Lyle W. Smith as an assistant na- 


tional advertising manager of the 
Borden Co. has been announced by 
Stuart Peabody, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the company. Mr. Smith 
formerly was advertising manager for 
Borden's Chicago-Central fluid milk 
and ice cream district, covering sev- 
eral Midwest states. 

Mr, Smith started his advertising 
career eight years ago, when he 
joined the Hooper-Cameron Adver- 
tising Agency of Chicago as a junior 
account executive. In 1947 he left 
the agency to further his studies at 
the Business School of the University 
of California. 
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USDA to End Grain Storage 
Occupancy Guarantee Plan; 
Adequate Space Indicated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON~-Following discus- 
sions with grain warehousing trade 
representatives, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture officials last week de- 
cided to call a halt to any further 
stimulation of grain storage expan- 
sion by private enterprise. 

USDA announced that the final 
date for submitting applications for 
grain storage occupancy guarantee 
contracts between Commodity Credit 
Corp. and commercial firms would be 
Aug, 20. 

In announcing termination of this 
program, USDA said that applica- 
tions for contracts reeeived between 
now and the cut-off date of Aug. 20 
would be reviewed in light of current 
storage needs, 

The cut-off of this contract offer 
was brought about after it had been 
disclosed earlier that the Commodity 
Stabilization Service contemplated 
another expansion of bin storage fa- 
cilities-possibly as much as 500 mil- 
lion bushels of temporary bin space. 


Situation Reviewed 

This information brought the en- 
tire storage situation under review, 
and following the issuance of the Aug. 
1 crop report and information as to 
storage availability from government 
and commercial sources, it was 
shown that storage capacity now ex- 
ists in many areas in excess of pres- 
ently indicated requirements for 
farmers’ crops in order to make them 
eligible for price support. 

It is understood that recent studies 
of grain warehouse availability and 
occupancy demonstrated that, except 
in spotty circumstances, there is no 
real tightness of space. 

Last week USDA announced that 
it had contracted for 6 million bush- 
els of temporary bin type storage 
space to hold corn acquired by CCC 
as a takeover from the 1953 loan 
program. The newly purchased stor- 
age will be erected largely in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and Wisconsin. 

In view of the facts adduced by the 
trade-government storage survey, it 
seems unlikely that any substantial 
quantity of new occupancy storage 
guarantee contracts will be approved 
even if filed before the cut-off dead- 
line 

Congressional Activity 


Meanwhile, the grain storage front 
has been the source of congressional 
activity in the past 10 days with 
Sen, Guy M. Gillette (D.,Iowa) tak- 
ing the floor to attack the recent ne- 
gotiation of a renewal of the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement between 
the grain warehousemen and CCC. 
The Iowa Democrat charged that re- 
cently granted storage increases were 
not warranted and that one provision 
of the agreement was dubbed a “mil- 
lion dollar anniversary present” by 
the government to warehousemen, 

In response to the Gillette attack 
on the new terms of the uniform 
agreement, Roy Hendrickson, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Grain Cooperatives, took 
oceasion to reply to the Senator's 
criticism of renewed agreement in a 
letter to the senator. 

In part Mr. Hendrickson cal!ed the 
attention of Sen, Gillette to the fact 


that government-owned temporary 
bin type storage space had grown to 
the magnitude of more than 900 mil- 
lion bushels largely because govern- 
ment storage rates had been inade- 
quate to induce investment to build 
the needed amount of grain storage 
space. 

Mr. Hendrickson also noted for 
Sen. Gillette’s attention the fact that 
the government, in its bid for added 
space, has previously increased stor- 
age rates to farmers to persuade 
them to re-seal stored corn held at 
the farm level, Those increases, in 
Mr. Hendrickson's opinion, may also 
be still inadequate to tempt the pro- 
ducer to make the necessary invest- 
ment to expand his own farm storage. 


Anniversary Charge 

Addressing himself to the so-called 
birthday gift or anhiversary service 
charge, Mr. Hendrickson told the sen- 
ator that this charge is “reasonable.” 
Grain warehousemen have consistent- 
ly contended that older grain in stor- 
age becomes an increasing hazard to 
the warehouseman with the result 
that he is always pressing the govern- 
ment to move out old crop grain since 
the uniform agreement terms in the 
past have failed to compensate the 
warehouseman for steadily accelerat- 
ing risks. It was only because of the 
inclusion of this provision in the new 
uniform agreement contract that 
many warehousemen accepted the 
government contract this year, Mr. 
Hendrickson noted. 

In his speech on the Senate floor, 
it was seen, Sen. Gillette made de- 
rogatory reference to the term “ne- 
gotiated” agreement. Mr. Hendrick- 
son told the senator that the term 
“negotiated” means that CCC should 
take into consideration points made 
by warehousemen or the alternative 
of fixing rates through some public 
body similar to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He called atten- 
tion to those conditions where at 
port terminal elevators owned and 
operated by the railroads subject to 
ICC tariffs the rates are substantially 
higher than those negotiated by CCC 
with the warehousemen under this 
new contract, 

The Hendrickson reply to Sen. Gil- 
lette went into the subject thorough- 
ly, and it is understood that ware- 
housemen who may be interested in 
this full review of the Uniform Stor- 
age Agreement controversy can ob- 
tain copies of this letter to the Iowa 
senator by writing Mr. Hendrickson 
here at 711-14th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


Occupancy Program 

The occupancy contract program 
which is being discontinued was re- 
opened last May 28 after having been 
out of force since September, 1953 
In general the contracts provide for 
payments during a_ specific period 
of years to warehousemen if the year- 
ly occupancy of storage facilities falls 
below certain levels. 

Since May 28, contracts covering 
about 20.5 million bushels of storage 
have been approved by CCC, with 
construction started in a few in- 
stances, Additional applications are 
now under consideration. 

The grain bin purchases made by 
CCC last week were of standard size 


of steel and intermediate size of 
wood 

The purchases were made as fol- 
lows: 

Standard (steel)—Kilby Steel Co., 
Anniston, Ala., 1,375 structures, 3,272 
bu. per structure; contract price plus 
erection cost and freight per bushel, 
18.93¢ (Minn.); total bushel capacity, 
4,499,000. 

Intermediate (wood)—-Erwin Con- 
struction Co., Omaha, 178 structures, 
8,973 bu. per structure; contract price 
plus erection cost and freight per 
bushel, 18.6¢ (N.D.) and 19.5¢ (Wis.); 
total bushel capacity, 1,597,094. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quaker Oats Moves 
Western Headquarters 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Quaker 
Oats Co.’s western division headquar- 
ters moved to Los Angeles on Aug. 
16, according to Paul H. Bimmerman, 
manager. 

The new headquarters are in 
the expanded offices of the Quaker 
Oats Mill, 1543 Calada St., Los An- 
geles. A more efficient over-all oper- 
ation is expected to result from the 
move, Mr. Bimmerman said. 

The company’s western cereal sales 
office managed by E. J. Kilty, and 
the San Francisco cereal sales office 
managed by H. A. Wagner, will re- 
main at 525 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. The western division feed sales 
manager, S. T. Maddox, moved his 
office to Los Angeles in March 

Moving to Los Angeles are Mr. 
Bimmerman and his staff, leaving 
about 19 employees in the remaining 
offices, 

The company’s Western Division 
headquarters were established in San 
Francisco in 1945. The Los Angeles 
mill, for flour and Ful-O-Pep feeds, 
was purchased in 1945. 

The company’s other West Coast 
installations are a feed mill in Port- 
land, a plant at Wilmington, Cal., for 
the manufacture of Puss 'n Boots Cat 
Food; and sales offices in Seattle, 
Wash. A Ken-L-Products plant is lo- 
cated at Ogden, Utah. 








H. R. Diercks 


CARGILL VICE PRESIDENT—H. R. 
Diercks, former merchandising man- 
ager of the grain division of Cargill, 
Inc., has been elected a vice presi 
dent of the firm. Mr. Diercks, who 
joined Cargill in 1935, has served as 
manager of the St. Louis branch and 
as southwest regional manager. He 
will be in charge of the grain division. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 





Aug. Aug. 
9, 16, 
r-—1954——.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 36 26 34% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers 63% 45% 615% 61% 
Amer. Cyanamid 50% 43% 50% 50% 
A-D-M_ Co. 42 32%, 39% 39% 
Borden 1% %S7% 695%, 70% 
Cont. Bak. Co. 23% 20% 23 22% 
$5.50 Pfd. 99 90% 97% 96 
Corn Products 
Refining Co. 82 71% %%%% 81% 
Cream of Wheat 209 26%, 28%, 28 
Dow Chemical Miyy 33% 40% 41% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 80% 56% 76% 
Pid. $3.50 101 4 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 70% 60% 69% 
5% Ptd. 124! 119 121% 
Merck & Co. 22 17% 26% 
Pid. $3.50 101%, &8R% aa, 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 12% «636% 42% 
Pills. Mills, Ine. 17% 45 415%, 
Procter & Gamble 91 68 90 
Quaker Oats Co. s3%%, 28 31% 
St. Regis Paper 
Co, 32% 20% 30% 31% 
Pid. $4.40 10” 934%, 101% 
Stand. Brands, Inc. 36% 28% 35%, 36% 
Sterling Drug 4% 36% 41% 44% 
Pid. $3.50 91% 91% 94 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 82! 71% 80% 2&0 
Victor Chem, Works 354% %6% 33% 34% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 19% 21% 21% 


Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Allis Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. . 122% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd,... 138 






Corn. Prod. Ref. Co., 87 Pfd. 177 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 103 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd.. 138% 
Gen, Mills, 3%, Pfd. 138 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pid. 176 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 84 Pfd. 101% 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pid. . 150% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 102 
Stand. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 89% 
United Biscuit of America, 

$4.50 Pid. 105 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 93% 





106% 
96% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Aug. Aug. 
9, 16, 
1954— 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 1%, 2% 3% 3% 
Great A&P Tea Co. 
Prd. $5 193 164% 184 193 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inec., “A” 10 i™ 6% 6 


Horn & Hardart 

Corp of N.Y., 

Pid. $5 . 106 
Wagner Bak. Co. 7 


100% 103% 
ft) a 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 


Great A&P Tea Co, 138%, 139 
Horn & Hardart Corp, of N.Y. 20 22 
Horn & Hardart Corp of N.Y. 

Pid. $8 ; ‘ 139 142 
Omar, Ine. 17% 17% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 106 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 1% i™% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
July Aug. 
30, 6, 
1954— 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Food Products 3% 1% 2 2% 

(A) 7 3% i 5 
Catelli Food B. 32 20 30 32 
Cons. Bakeries 814 6% 7 i”% 
Federal Grain 28 19 254%, 26Yy 

do Pref. 20 26 29 20 
General Bakeries i" 5 7 7 
Lake of the Woods 324% 27% 30% 31% 

do Pref. 146%, 136% 14614 146 
Maple Leaf Milling 9% 7 9%, 9%, 

de Pref. 101 xY 101 1ol 
Ogilvie Flour 43 20%, 32% 33 

do Pref. 160 no 155% 160 
Toronto Elevators 16%, 13 16% 15% 
Weston, George 7% 34% 146% 46 

14% Pret. 103 95%, 102% 1o2% 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 2.95 3 
do Pref. B 50 5i%, 

Canadian Bakeries 105, 12 

Can. Food Products Pref. at 

Catelli Food A, 18 

Fed. Grain Pref. 28% 29 

Inter-City Bakeries 13% 20 

MeCabe Grain A, 16% 18 

MeCabe Grain B. 15 16 

Mid. Pac, Grain 26% 22% 

St. Lawrence Flour Pref. 116 

Standard Brands 35 ty 


CLEAN BREAD BOX 
LAFAYETTE, IND Miss Ann 
Liggett, Purdue University extension 


nutritionist, tells homemakers to 
scald and air the bread box fre- 
quently to discourage mo!d. Bread 


should not be put in it again until 
it’s thoroughly dry, she adds. A 
bread box must be kept clean, well 
aired, and free of old scraps of bread. 
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Canada’s June 
Flour Output 
Up From May 


TORONTO The production of 
flour by Canadian mills for the month 
of June 1954 was slightly higher than 
the previous month at 1,770,904 bbl. 
against 1,707,007 bbl. The lowered 
offtake during the year, however, is 
underlined by the fact that produc- 
tion in June, 1953, topped the 2-mil- 
lion-barrel mark. 

The total production for the Aug- 
ust-June period of the crop year is 
reported at 19,207,958 bbl., compar- 
ed with 21,993,288 bbl. for the cor- 
responding period in 1952-53. 

Operations Rate 

Flour mill operations in June ave- 
raged 70.4% when computed on a 
26-day working period in the month 
and a daily capacity of 96,724 bbl. 
Mills reporting in May operated 70% 
of their combined rated capacity for 
25 days. 

The 
wheat 


output of Ontario winter 
flour continued to maintain 
its ascendancy over that of the pre- 
vious year with June production to- 
taling 105,642 bbl., compared with 
104,556 bbl. of this grade of flour 
for the same month last year. Pro- 
duction for the August-June period 
of the present crop year totaled 
1,617,193 bbl., a major increase over 
last year’s total of 1,060,145 bbl. 
Shipments to overseas outlets have 
dropped in total over the 11-month 
period, when compared with the same 
period a year ago, by more than 2 
million barrels, the recorded total 
being set at 9,426 867 bbl. as against 
11,687,607 bbl. U.K. purchases in the 
period dipped from 4,393,740 report- 
ed at the end of June last year to 
the present total of 3,276,390 bbl. 
Purchases in the former period were 
made by the government, but the 


majority of the business in the pre- 
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sent year has been worked by the 
private trade on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Canada still leads by a big 
margin all other overseas suppliers 
of flour to the U.K., and having re- 
gard to the difficulties, the result is 
not particularly disappointing, al- 
though the price level has been low- 
er in some instances than required by 
economic prudence. 


Loss of Business 
The actual loss of business for the 
spring wheat millers, however, is 
somewhat larger than the U.K. ex- 
port gap of 1,117,350 bbl. would indi- 


cate because the larger offtake of 
winter wheat flour taken up by the 
British this year is included in the 
over-all total. 

Millfeed production for June, 1954, 
amounted to 57,344 tons, compared 
with 65,983 tons in June last year. 
Bran accounted for 22,983 tons, 
shorts 27,130 tons and middlings 7,231 
tons. 

Millfeed production in the 11 
months of the crop year under re- 
view totaled 625,851 tons, compared 
with 748,576 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous crop year. 
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Chicago Production Men 
Change Meeting Site 


CHICAGO 
has been 


A new meeting place 
selected for the Chicago 
Bakery Production Club when its 
series of fall meetings gets under 
way. The first gathering this season 
will be Sept. 14. 

The Midland Hotel, at 172 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, has been chosen. 
For several years the meeting place 
has been the Civic Opera Bldg. Club 
officers say the new place offers con- 
venient parking facilities. 
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BUSINESS DICTIONARY — “The 
Dictionary of Business and Industry,” 
edited by Robert J. Schwartz, prac- 
ticing attorney, clearly defines 45,000 
business and legal terms. It has just 
been published by B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. (price $7.95). 
The idea for the dictionary came 
out of the editor’s search for a bus- 
iness dictionary to fit the needs of a 
client who wished to distribute it 
to 400 branch offices to standardize 
business terminology. Important 
sources were approached, such as the 
New York Public Library and the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. A 
careful research revealed that there 
was no one comprehensive source of 
definitions of business and industry. 
To supply this important business 
tool, Mr. Schwartz set out to assem- 
ble, classify and edit a dictionary of 
business and legal terms. More than 
1,000 leading trade associations were 
contacted for lists of business terms. 
Leading businessmen in key indus- 
tries were consulted, Specialized 
glossaries were procured for the her- 
culean task of assembling the most 
commonly used business, trade and 
legal terms. Each term was carefully 
defined and was earmarked for the 
dictionary if it qualified as to business 


usage. A total of 45,000 business 
terms is included in the finished 
volume most of which cannot be 


found in the average home, office or 
collegiate dictionary. Thousands of 
trade abbreviations (c.i.f. type) are 
explained and defined, 

In addition, the dictionary contains 
36 pages of valuable time-saving 
charts and tables such as Coins and 
Notes of the World, Foreign Weights 
and Measures, Weights of Materials, 
Foreign Trade Definitions, Conversion 
Factors, Square Cubes, Square Roots 
and Cube Roots, Units of Measure- 
ments, etc 


THE POET AND THE MILL—Hil- 
aire Belloc, the distinguished poet, 
novelist, biographer and essayist, who 
died last year at the age of 82, loved 
windmills. Easy of recall is the first 
stanza of his poem “Ha'nacker Mill’: 

Sally is gone that was so kindly 

Sally is gone from Ha'nacker Hill. 
And the Briar grows ever since then 

so blindly 

And ever since then the clapper is 
still 

the sweeps have 
Ha'nacker Mill. 

The mill at Ha'’nacker was built 
during the reign of Queen Anne which 
places its age at around 250 years. 
It was last worked at the turn of 
the century and now is falling into 
ruin and decay like so many mills 
in the beautiful English county of 
Sussex. The tower is somewhat lower 
than in most mills of its type and 
the sails came close to the ground, a 
circumstance that cost a little girl 


And fallen from 


her life when she was struck as she 
played. The mill was restored exter 
nally in 1934 by Sir William Bird as 
a memorial to his wife. During World 
War II it was used as an observer 
post because of its prominent position 
and its present poor condition is the 
result of neglect and vandalism dur- 
ing that period. 

Mr. Belloc’s interest in windmills 
was so great that he acquired one 
for himself. There is little record of 
his career as a practical miller for 
he probably bought it to preserve the 
appearance of his estate at Shipley 
which immediately adjoined the mill 
rather than for its value as a poten- 
tial flour producer. Known as King's 
Mill, it was built in 1897 from parts 
collected from numerous other and 
older mills. A smock mill, it is paint- 
ed white on a tarred brick octagonal 
base with a timber weatherboard 
ed cap and four sails. Mr. Belloc pur- 
chased it in 1905 and until 1939 an 
annual sum was provided for its 
maintenance, Since then, probably 
due to the excessive demands for tax 
ation, nothing has been done and the 
structure is rapidly decaying despite 
the good-will of its present owners 
members of the Belloc family 

ee ®@ 

For the opening and closing ses- 
sions of the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Agricultural and Food In- 
dustries, held from May 30 to June 6 
of this year in Madrid, delegates were 
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requested to wear dark suits. Man- 
ners and customs at considerable 
variance from those conventional to 
similar American gatherings are in- 
dicated by this item of program in- 
formation: “Work sessions will 
normally begin at 9 a.m. and will 
finish at 2 p.m. in the morning, to be 
resumed at 4 p.m. in the afternoon 
[sic|, ending at 9 p.m. The normal 
time for lunch and dinner in Madrid 
is 2-2:30 p.m. and 10-10:30 p.m. re- 
spectively.” And again: “With regard 
to the various diversions offered to 
congress members, evening dress will 
be obligatory on Thursday night for 
the dinner and dance in the Retiro 
Park, for the gala concert on Friday 
night and for the gala banquet to be 
held Saturday night.” 
@®e°@ 

4&4 8WELL-ROUNDED PEOPLE 
—Tomorrow’s industrial leaders, 
from the foreman on up, must be 
well-rounded men and women, “able 
to work with people,” says Richard 
L. Bowditch, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. In a series of recent addresses 
on the relation of education to bus- 
iness, Mr. Bowditch said that bus- 
iness has discovered it was mistaken- 
ly over-stressing technical training 
and under-stressing the value of a 
cultural background -* .% .% ‘We used 
to think [Mr. Bowditch speaking] 
that the so-called cultural subjects 
could be left to the studious few; 








(but 


TOURIST MECCA—Summer 


Perryopolis, Pa. 


any 


season, for that matter) 


brings 
thousands of tourist visitors to the restored mill of George Washington 
at Dogue Run, Va., on the former Mount Vernon estate of the Father of 
His Country. The Dogue Run mill was reconstructed several years ago 
upon the almost obliterated original foundations, and in design and equip- 
ment, including water-powered stone buhrs, follows original plans and spec- 
ifications. Washington had two other mills, one at Alexandria, on Four 
Mile Run, and the other one on the headwaters of the Ohio River, near 
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that most of us could learn one trade 
well and safely ignore all other 
branches of learning. Business has 
discovered that was a mistake. To- 
day it is sending junior executives 
back to school to learn history and 
economics and sociology, or else it is 
importing educators to conduct 
classes in its own plants. .. . From 
now on, the majority of the labor 
force will consist of high school 
graduates—or better. Personnel prob- 
lems arising from this type of labor 
force are far different than those 
arising from a labor force of limited 
education. The young man who is 
seriously aiming at the future should 
be encouraged to prepare himself to 
be able to work with people and to 
express himself. . . . Among today’s 
executives, there are a great many 
who know so much about so little 
they complicate their own lives and 
the lives of their subordinates. They 
are victims of over-specialization, an 
ever present danger in our kind of 
volatile industrial society.” 


e@e @ 
BLUEBERRY BISCUIT 


When I was a lad on a New England 
farm, 
My appetite always was good; 
The fare of the countryside always 
had charm, 
And I never passed up any food! 
New England “biled dinner” I hailed 
with delight; 
Pork sausage and cakes soon would 
fade; 
And often, alas! have I sighed for 
the sight 
Of the blueberry biscuit Ma made! 


The pot of baked beans with mo- 
lasses and pork,— 
The smell of that dish how deli- 
cious! 
With Boston brown bread! How the 
old knife and fork 
Would punish that feast so nutri- 


tious! 
The Washington pie and the choco- 
late cake, 
The crackers and milk, creamy 
white, 
Were wonderful, too, but a back seat 
must take 
With the blueberry biscuit in 
sight! 


Flapjacks and brown sugar would 
make one’s mouth drool! 
And those custards that wobbled! 
O, boy! 
While the feasts that we children 
would carry to school 
Made going to school seem a joy! 
There were white bread and butter, 
and plenty o’ cheese! 
There were cookies and home mar- 
malade! 
And apples, of course! 
loved than all these, 
Were the blueberry biscuits Ma 
made! 


Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


But more 
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FULL OF YEARS AND HONOR 

HE poetic quotation in the caption adapts 
Kens readily to the retirement of Hanson J. 
Pattridge from the presidency of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., an event which is chronicled in the 
news columns of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. In the matter of years, 30 of the 43 spent 
in the service of his company were given to the 
tasks and responsibilities involved in providing 
corporate leadership. The honor that falls to his 
account lies in his conscientious devotion to the 
interests of the company and his generous con- 
sideration for the welfare of his business associ- 
ates and of the company’s employees. The Miller 
family of publications could have served their 
industries effectively and fully only upon such a 
sure foundation. 

Mr. Pattridge (“Patt’” to the very large fra- 
ternity of his affectionate friends) relinquishes his 
business burdens at a happy and propitious mo- 
ment. The period of his presidency has been a 
time of continuous growth for his company, and 
it has culminated in an expanded operation call- 
ing for the greatly enlarged facilities which are 
now provided in the new plant and office build- 
ing in suburban Minneapolis. Alongside the physi- 
cal and financial enlargement of the company’s 
enterprises there has been a commensurate 
strengthening of executive and operating person- 
nel, some part of which is disclosed in the newly- 
announced assignment of official responsibilities. 
Mr. Pattridge steps out of the active ranks with 
assurance that he is tossing the torch of leader- 
ship into hands already schooled in the way to 
carry it. 

These editorial paragraphs, though of course 
they are neither written nor dictated by Mr. 
Pattridge, nevertheless contain a message from 
him to the flour milling industry and to all those 
allied industries clustered about it. The message 
is by no means a farewell, for he will neither 
relinquish his concern for the continuing welfare 
of his company nor diminish his interest in the 
affairs of this journal’s readers and patrons. The 
message, therefore, is really a greeting—in which 
the new officers heartily join——and an expression 
of confidence in the issue of all that lies ahead. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANTIDOTE FOR A BUSINESS DIP 

ROM a publication of the Chamber of Com- 
| “pane of the U.S. comes a cheering and cheer- 
ful editorial in praise of advertising as an antidote 
for business dips. It is presented here with thanks 
to the author and to the chamber for the happy 
thoughts contained in it. Though there is no de- 
pression and we have just emerged from a dip— 
or so they say—the subject is timely. The subject 
is always timely—in good times 
and bad times. And even in good times advertisers 
have been known to cut budgets, usually for 
reasons that don’t—the chamber editorialist says 

make sense. They shouldn’t because: 

Advertising preserves brand names and their 
reputation. 


of advertising 


Unless a business advertises regularly, buyers 
may shift to competitive brands. 

Even during a recession, there is a new gener- 
ation of buyers in the making that needs to be 
told about products. 

Once the public is allowed to forget a product, 
years may be needed to reestablish it. 

World War II provided a perfect laboratory 
for the testing of arguments for and against ad- 
vertising when normal buying habits are inter- 
rupted. The arguments in favor of advertising won 
hands down. 

For example, car and truck makers kept pound- 
ing away at advertising even though they had little 
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or nothing to sell. One manufacturer told of the 
joy of owning a car. Another talked of putting 
America on wheels. When cars were again avail- 
able, sales were tremendous. 

Some companies, on the other hand, stopped 
advertising during World War II and later re- 
gretted it. In one case, the maker of a nationally 
known product suddenly found a brand new com- 
petitor filling the advertising vacuum. Shortly 
after the war, the new company’s sales ranked 
third in a closely competitive field, even though 
it had just begun to make the product. 

During the 1949 downturn in business, the sales 
manager of one of the nation’s biggest hardware 
makers advised business men as follows: “Don't 
pull in your sales horns and draw the merchandis- 
ing blinds. Don’t acquire the retrenchment fixation. 
Let us not lose by default the sales opportunities 
of the day when the partially interrupted boom 
in production and distribution will be in full 
swing again.” 

But either in good times or bad, advertising 
is absolutely essential to our economy. We are a 
mass-production nation, and mass production is 
impossible without large markets which adver- 
tising helps to create. 

Old P. T. Barnum—whom some have called 
the first great advertising genius—had a bit of 
solid gold advice for business. He used to say, “Ad- 
vertise, or the chances are the sheriff will do it for 
you.” 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


OUTLOOK FOR OBSEITY—In our ad- 
mittedly unscientific opinion, obesity is quite 
likely to become more prevalent—and for non- 
caloric reasons—as time goes on. Doubtless 
some truly scientific opinion could be marshaled 
on the other side. It may be plausibly argued that 
the human requirement for calories is less than 
it was two or three generations ago and that 
accordingly many people eat far less than their 
grandfathers did. It may also be contended that 
more men and women now survive into the upper 
age brackets and their calorie requirements, too, 
are less. Still another point is that moderate ex- 
ercise—the less violent outdoor sports and such 
domestic chores as garden puttering and home 
carpentry are more widely practiced than ever 
before. * * * Adults even more than children 
must acknowledge the automobile as a potential 
cause of extra poundage. And other things — 
all of a piece with the mid-century ease of liv- 
ing — are the radio and TV and the books and 
magazines that bring entertainment and education 
and singing commercials to the armchair evenings 
of all America; the labor-saving devices in the 
home, from vacuum cleaners and automatic wash- 
ers to prepared mixes for angel cake and ginger 
bread. And generally, these non-caloric factors 
of fat are the habits and conditions of human 
life: the prevalence today of sit-still or stand- 
still jobs behind a desk or at a single point in an 
assembly line, and the human desinclination to 
exert oneself, the need to have a porter carry a 
heavy bag from taxi to train. (How many fat 
redcaps have you seen lately?)—From “Corn,” a 


publication of the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation. 
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A FAIR AND FAITHFUL FRIEND 

ILLIAN BARNES ORR (Mrs. Louis Mur- 
L row Orr) will not be associated officially with 
the Miller Publishing Co. after Aug. 20. Mrs. Orr 
has been with the organization for many years, 
having joined it, fresh from school, as secretary to 
the late Walter Quackenbush, long-time manager 
of the company’s New York branch office. During 
recent years she has been part of the executive 
staff, on a part time basis, in which capacity she 
has covered and grown up with the New York 
flour trade, has acquired a wide acquaintance 
among the baking and allied industries through 
representing the company’s publications at con- 
ventions and other meetings along the Atlantic 
Seaboard, and has been a frequent contributor of 
special articles, usually serious but sometimes 
in pleasantly frivolous vein. 

Mrs. Orr has also been very active in both 
women's club and garden club channels. She has 
held many positions in her local club in Hastings- 
on-Hudson, in the county in which she lives, 
and she is currently involved as state program 
chairman of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inc., previous to which, as radio 
chairman, she made many recorded interviews. 
She is also in demand as a speaker on flower ar- 
rangement, color and allied topics in and outside 
the metropolitan area of New York City. While 
she plans to devote even more time to these ac- 
tivities, she still claims that her hobby is people, 
and that she will miss her many happy associa- 
tions in the fields served by the Miller Publish- 
ing Co. in spite of all her other interests. 

To the foregoing it seems necessary only to 
add an interpretation of the editorial’s caption. 
The word “fair” embraces a double significance. 
Mrs. Orr has been an honest, considerate and 
thoughtful reporter. That is one aspect of her 
fairness, and the other may be confidently as- 
sumed, by those who do not know her, from her 
gender and what has been said about her interests 
and habits; for those who have had the benefit 
and pleasure of a personal acquaintance with her, 
the assumption must long since have become a 
conviction, The faithfulness of her long service 
to The Northwestern Miller and its associated 
publications is legendary. The noun might have 
been “employee,”’ which would have been correct 
but inadequate. “Friend” also is really inadequate. 
It needs a special adjective, for she professes af- 
fection for the people of this company and the 
industries it serves. Happily, the affection is re- 
ciprocated, and the editorial can truly end, “with 
love from us all.” 


~———“SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


4&4 8 LAGGARD DAIRY PROMOTION — 
Mindful, perhaps, of the old maxim about charity 
beginning at home, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son notes that though his agency of government 
has long been vigorously promoting research and 
marketing techniques designed to bring about 
greater utilization of agricultural products — par- 
ticularly those in surplus, and among them milk — 
there was no milk bar in the Department of Agri- 
culture buildings in Washington until a short 
time ago, and there are still no milk-vending 
machines in most office buildings, apartment 
houses, factories, railroad stations, airports and 
public places where soft drinks, cigarettes and 
chewing gum are for sale through coin-operated 
dispensers. Secretary Benson thinks it is high 
time for the dairy industry to adopt the aggres- 
sive merchandising tactics which have boomed 
sales of other popular beverages. He would like 
to see in every grocery market a dispensing ma- 
chine which would make available for consump- 


tion on the premises on the same basis as soft 
drinks. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Carryover 


Canada’s carryover of wheat at 
July 31, 1954 has now been unofficial- 
ly estimated at 569.3 million bushels. 
This figure is based on the official re- 
port of wheat in visible positions, as- 
sessed at 379.3 million bushels pub- 
lished by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, and an unofficial esti- 
mate of wheat still on the farms, 
put at 190 million bushels. 

The visible carryover, the board 
states, was 92.7 million bushels 
heavier than the 1952-53 closing stock 
of 286.6 million bushels, but 85.6 
million bushels short of the record 
visible carryover of 4649 million 
bushels set at July 31, 1941. This 
year’s visible carryover rates as the 
fourth heaviest in Canadian grain 
history. The 1942 figure was 410.2 
million and 1943 401.2 million bush- 
els. But the present figure is a peace 
time record, 

Having regard to the fact that 
farmers produced the equivalent of 
four normal crops in the space of 
three years, at a time of reduced 
overseas demand, the result now re- 
ported is not unsatisfactory. More- 
over, the prospects for the future 
appear to be brighter for crop re- 
turns in Europe are such that a 
greater demand for imported sup- 
plies is indicated. Sharing in the re- 
duced outturns are the countries 
with surpluses for sale last year, 
and it was their efforts to take busi- 
ness that reduced the Canadian sell- 
ing potential. The same position will 
not be apparent this year, The new 
Canadian crop, too, is not expected 
to reach the bumper proportions of 
former years and it is confidentially 
expected by officials that the situa- 


tion will now start to return to 
normal, 

Reported Canadian sales in the 
new crop year indicate improved 


business with South Africa, Germany 
and Japan listed prominently as cus- 
tomers. 


Vancouver 


Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, has been visit- 
ing Vancouver and one of his tasks 
was to assuage the injured feelings 
of the grain trade in that port. He 
said that Vancouver did not under- 
stand the federal government's de- 
cision to set a reasonable price re- 
lationship for grain moved out of 
Pacific and Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Howe was referring to the 
much eriticized decision to give Fort 
William-Port Arthur a 7¢ bu, ship- 
ping edge over Vancouver earlier 
this year. He claimed that grain ship- 
ped out of Vancouver was still cheap- 
er in all foreign markets despite the 
differential, The reason for this is 
that it costs more than 20¢ bu. to 
move wheat from the Lakehead to 
eastern export markets, He stress- 
ed that the government's new pricing 
policy didn’t affect business at all 
and, he added “We'll see that it 
doesn't in the. future. The shipping 
price will always be kept in line.” 

Grain shipments this year have 
been higher than in any other in 
history and Vancouver has nothing 
to worry about, Mr. Howe asserted. 

Reports of Mr. Howe's comments 
published in eastern Canada do not 
indicate whether he touched upon 
the crux of the grievance voiced by 


the Vancouver grain trade earlier 
this year. It was claimed that the 
trade lost heavily when the price 
differential of 7¢ was announced 
while the London Corn Trade Assn. 
made a strong protest at the treat- 
ment meted out to it. The Vancouver 
grievance was concerned with the 
immediate effect of the differential 
on business previously booked, not 
primarily on the future situation. 


Delivery Quotas 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
explained that producers’ grain de- 
liveries later in the crop year 1954- 
55 will be based on the formerly pre- 
vailing system under which a fixed 
number of bushels was deliverable 
from each specified acre. It will not 
be possible to reintroduce the system 
for some time and, as previously 
announced, initial quotas will be 
based on the newly introduced scheme 
which allows each producer to deliv- 
er 100 units of grain. Each unit repre- 
sents 3 bu. wheat or 8 bu. oats or 
5 bu. barley or 5 bu. rye. Even these 
quotas are not in effect yet although 
producers may deliver 1,000 bu. of 
oats or barley, or a combination of 
both grains, at once, Specified acre- 


age quotas will be introduced when 
the minimum quota has been filled, 
thus allowing all producers, large or 
small, an equitable share of the 
available storage space. 

Some of the criticisms leveled at 
the board in the past few days arose 
from a misunderstanding of the sit- 
uation and the official explanation of 
the new scheme has been accepted 
generally as evidence of its continu- 
ed desire to provide fair treatment 
for all producers. 


Rail Strike 


The possibility of a railway shut- 
down in Canada, following a strike 
vote by members of the non operat- 
ing railway unions, has resulted in 
increased movement to eastern Can- 
adian positions. Shipments are being 
rushed through to take up all avail- 
able space at the Lakehead, along 
the St. Lawrence river and at the 
ocean ports. Officials are taking no 
chances in case of a major trans- 
portation snarl. However, political 
observers forecast that parliamen- 
tary action will be taken to prevent 
a strike because of the damage to 
the economy of the country such 
action would provoke. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour amounting 
to 5,480,000 bu. for the week ended 
Aug. 12 was almost identical with the 
week previous. Export flour business 
was equivalent to 1,272,000 bu. of 
wheat and included 483,000 bu. 
worked to IWA destinations. 

Wheat sales only were 4,208,000 
bu., with IWA countries taking 1,- 
424,000 bu. and Netherlands pur- 
chases amounting to 373,000 bu., 
Israel 362,000, Japan 337,000, Belgium 
211,000 while the balance went to 
Ireland. Class 2 sales were made to 
two countries. Colombia took 22,000 
bu. while the U.K., purchasing 2,- 
762,000 bu., took more than half of 
Canadian wheat and flour exports for 
the week. 
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Manager Retires 


WINNIPEG—General manager of 
Manitoba Pool Elevators since 1943, 
R. C. Steele retired from active serv- 
ice with the company July 31. H. F. 
Donovan, assistant manager for the 
past 11 years, has been named gen- 
eral manager. General superintend- 
ent of the line elevators for the past 
year, George Turner has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager. H. R. Bal- 
lance has been named manager of the 
terminal department, succeeding C.S 
Maxwell, who continues in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
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Overseas N ewsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Reduced Crops 


Crop reports from western Europe 
are marked by a pessimism not pres- 
ent in the past few years. It is 
apparent, observers report, that in 
many instances outturns will not ap- 
proach those of recent seasons. The 
need for greater imports thus indi- 
cated by these statements will help 
relieve to a certain extent the heavy 
surpluses now on hand in North 
America and in Australia. 

Moreover, those smaller suppliers 
who were able to operate in the 
export market last year because of 
the same fortuitous circumstances 
that helped reduce the needs of the 
importing nations, will not be as ac- 
tive this year. The Turkish crop, for 
example, will be much lower although 
there will still be a surplus for ex 
port, the authorities claim. Allied to 
the poorer yields is the equally im 
portant fact that some importers 
have now used up the reserve stocks 
they have been holding. Accordingly, 
prospects are immeasurably brighter 
for the major exporters. 

Italian reports indicate a dip of 
from 10 to 15% in the yield and the 
expectation is for a crop of no more 
than 285 million bushels as opposed 
to 325 million bushels last year. The 
government, however, discounts re- 
ports of the need to make a major 
increase in overseas purchases for 
officially held reserves are stated to 
be heavy, one report mentioning 2.1 
million tons with 500,000 tons booked 
from the Argentine to add thereto 
The French forecast is also some- 
what lower than last year, the latest 
available figure being in the region of 
300 million bushels as opposed to 320 
million last year. Some 
place the yield at even less than this 
Other smaller European countries re- 
port lowered outturns on the same 
scale. 


observers 


Only Britain, Spain and Portugal 
appear certain of getting yields as 
good as or better than last year. The 
U.K. appears to be in a position to 
hold the line at around 96 million 
bushels from the delayed harvest 
sown on a larger area than last year. 
Weather hazards in the next two 
weeks, however, may reduce the 
quality. Spain and Portugal show im- 
proved results at 150 million and 25 
million bushels respectively. 

Reports from Russia and_ the 
Danube basin are meager but the 
consensus is that the countries con- 
cerned will not present themselves 
as serious competitors in the export 
market this year. In the eastern 
European countries damage has been 
extensive, particularly from flooding 

Prospects for the exporting coun- 
tries, therefore, appear to be brighter 
than at any time in the past few 
years, a situation confirmed in part 
by the report that the rate of busi- 
ness written so far under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement is twice 
that operative at the same time last 
year. 


Aussie Scheme 


Australian sources state that they 
do not expect there will be a great 
deal of opposition from the wheat 
growers to the proposed stabilization 
scheme put forward by the federal 
government in association with the 
state authorities. The uncertainty of 
the world wheat situation, together 
with the support of the wheat grow- 
ers’ organizations, is offered as con- 
firmatory evidence. The matter has 
now been put to the vote and the 
result will be known in about two 
or three months time. If successful, 
the scheme will be applicable to five 
seasons, beginning retrospectively 
with 1953-54. 

The plan guarantees to growers a 


return equivalent to the estimated 
cost of production. Farmers wil! con- 
tinue to receive the current price of 
$1.55 bu. on the domestic market but 
if the export price dips below this 
figure the minimum price will be paid 
based on the cost of production figure 
calculated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. A minimum return 
equal to the cost of production will 
be guaranteed by the central gov- 
ernment in respect of 100 million 
bushels of export wheat. The differ- 
ence between the cost figure and the 
export price up to a minimum of one 
sixth will be collected by the govern- 
ment from the producers in the form 
of an export tax to allow the crea- 
tion of a price stabilization fund, 
limited to the equivalent of about 
$45 million. Anything over and above 
this amount will be divided among 
the growers. If the export price falls 
below the cost of production, the loss 
will be met by the fund 


U.K. Chalk 

The addition of creta 
praeparata or prepared chalk to all 
flour in Britain at the rate of 14 oz 
to 280 Ib flour is the subject 
of continuing criticism by Britishers, 
not all of them food faddists. The 
addition was originally decreed dur- 
ing the war when nutritionists ad- 
vised that it was necessary to make 
good the natural calcium which is 
rendered ineffective by the phytic 
acid in long extraction flour. 


enforced 


sack 


The addition is incorporated in the 
present bread and flour regulations 
because of its alleged benefits on the 
health of the population, for both 
long extraction flour, from which the 
government subsidized national loaf 
is made, and for the shorter extrac- 
tion flours from which the whiter 
loaf is baked. 
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F. H. Anger Retires 


From Armour Position 


CHICAGO—Retirement of F. H. 
Anger as manager of the tallow and 
feed department of the Armour & Co. 
plant at National Stock Yards, IIL, 
and appointment of J. W. Hoar as 
his successor, have been announced 
by G. D. Lewis, plant general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Anger, a native of St. Louis, 
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Mo., started at the Armour plant as 
a billing clerk in 1913. He later served 
as a salesman and was named assist- 
ant manager of the tallow and feed 
department in 1925 and manager in 
1938. 

Mr. Hoar, who formerly was as- 
sistant to Mr. Anger, started with 
Armour in 1942 as a clerk in the 
National Stock Yards plant. He also 
worked in the accounting department 
at the Armour plant in Memphis be- 
fore transferring back to National 
Stock Yards in 1951. Mr. Hoar is a 
native of East St. Louis, Il. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Heads Cushman's 


CHICAGO — Cushman’'s Sons, Inc. 
announces the election of Jack Mac- 
Manus as president, succeeding John 
E. Cushman, who has resigned to ac- 
cept an assignment with the parent 
company, American Bakeries Co. 

Mr. MacManus returns to the com- 
pany which he served as vice presi- 
dent for a number of years prior to 
World War II. During the War Mr. 
MacManus, as Colonel of the U.S. 
Army, had complete charge of all 
bakery operations in the European 
Theater. 

During the past several years Mr. 
MacManus has been engaged in the 
bakery business in the New England 
states. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





ontinued from page 14) 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business entered 
the “dog days" in the central 
states during the week ending Aug. 
14. All classes of wheat flour met an 
extremely dull demand, with total 
sales for the area estimated at around 


35 to 40% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity 
sjuyers were in an exceptionally 


cautious mood, with those who were 
covered working on inventories, and 
those without flour on the books buy- 
ing only as necessary. The trade still 
was waiting for the big spring wheat 
push that might, or might not, ma- 
terialize. Spokesmen said buying 
ideas were around 35¢ below current 
milling cost figures. 

Soft wheat flour sales consisted 
mostly of cracker types, with a few 
blenders moving. No sales of 
much consequence were made. 

Quotations Aug. 14: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.60@7, standard $6.5046 90 
clear $5.9046.50; hard winter short 


a'so 


$6.320 6.50, 95% patent $6.277 6.40 
first clear $5.10@5.44; family flour 
$7.95; soft winter short $707.15, 


standard $646.42, clear $5@5.51. 

St. Louts: A fair demand prevailed 
for flour last week’ in this area, Ship- 
ping directions were good, Clears and 
low grades remained in good demand. 
And packaged goods were still in ex- 
cellent demand. 

Quotations Aug. 13: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top soft patent $6.15, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.35. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.95, pastry 


$5.20, soft straights $5.35, clears 
$4.95; hard winter short patent 
$6.25, standard $6.10, clears $5.30; 
spring wheat $7.10, standard $7, 


clears $6.80 


East 


Boston: Flour trade was extremely 
inactive in the local market last 
week. Most dealers reported that 
while buyers were showing some in- 
terest in spring wheat quotations 
as measured by inquiries, actual com- 
mitments were few and only for spot 
needs 

Springs were unchanged with the 
exception of first clears which closed 
2¢ net higher on the outside with in- 
side quotations pushing up 9¢. Hard 
winters held unchanged. Most of the 
price changes in soft wheat flours 
centered in a narrowing of existing 
price ranges with the exception of 
high ratio, which broadened by cc 
clining 15¢ on the inside and advanc- 
ing 10¢ on the high side of the range. 

Local trade trends indicated that 
potential buyers of springs, those that 
covered for only 30 to 45 days in re- 
cent weeks, are awaiting the top of 
the crop movement before makin* 
any extensive commitments. This 
segment of the trade appears fully 
confident that the peak movement 
will reward operators who are look- 
ing for more advantageous buying, op- 
portunities. The announcement con 
tained in the official estimate of the 
spring wheat crop of a decline of ap- 
proximately 28 million bushels failec 


to shake 
tion, 

Quotations Aug. 14: Spring sho 
patents $7.31@7.41, standards $7 21 “ 
731, high gluten $7.76% 7.86, first 
clears $6.67@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.80@6.92, hard winter 
straights $6.6006.72; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.577 6.77, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.32@5.72 high 
ratio $6.27@7.62; family $8.22. 

Buffalo: Sales of spring wheat flour 
were fairly light last week after the 
big push of a week earlier. Kansas 
wheat flour has already been fairly 
well booked by consumers, and sales 
were mostly on a fill in car basis. 

Spring wheat flour was down 3¢ for 
the week and Kansas wheat flour was 
off 4¢. 

Cake flour was up 10¢ and pastry 
flour ended unchanged after a 5¢ rise 
was lost. 

Premiums have held reasonably 
firm but there was a little pickup 
from the 29 million bushel decrease 
in the government's latest wheat 
crop forecast. 

The action in congress on price sup- 
ports primarily affects next year's 
crop, however, it could have an indi- 
rect effect on the present crop if 
farmers feel dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration’s program. They could 
sit tight on the present crop and put 
it under loan, thus straining an al- 
ready short supply of good quality 
free millable wheat, 

The reports of damage to European 
wheat crops from wet weather and 
floods have perked up interest in the 
export trade. What the situation may 
evolve into is not known just yet but 
export prospects have brightened con- 
siderably. 

It was reported that bakeries in 
New York City, dealing chiefly in 
white bread, were considering a raise 
in prices, One specialty baker has al- 
ready raised the wholesale price of 
its cracked, light and whole wheat 
breads, but not its white bread. 

Buffalo's commercial grain eleva- 
tors are almost filled to capacity, 
with a total of 24,242,452 bu. on Aug 
9, half of which was government- 
owned, 

The trade said that it is likely that 
more freighters will be assigned here 
to load storage cargoes to alleviate 
the jam. Twelve boats here have al- 
ready been loaded with Government 
storage grain. 

No appreciable rise in shipments is 


the cautious buyer's po-i 


expected this month, but space will 
have to be made to handle fall ship- 
ments. 

Mill running time ranged from five 
to seven days last week, with the ma- 
jority of the mills on a six-day week 
basis. 

Quotations Aug. 13: Spring family 
$8.00@8.10, high gluten $7.72@7.87, 
short $7.27@7.42, standard $7.224a 
7.32, straight $7.17, first clear $6.684 
6.96; hard winter short $6.77, stand- 
ards $6.67 6.74, first clear $7.04; soft 
winter short patent $6.00@7.66, 
standard $6.96, straight $5.97@7.81, 
first clear $5.16@5.35. 

New York: A minor flurry the mid- 


dle of last week brought limited 
southwestern coverage. It supple- 
mented recent takings when many 


buyers filled substantial future needs 
but the price inducements were not 
sufficient to draw general participa- 
tion, and smaller mills were the chief 
sellers 

Spring wheat flour purchases were 
widely scattered, and small lots for 
nearby shipment were varyingly re- 
ported. The low estimate on north- 
western wheat failed to stimulate in- 


terest, and since fair bookings for 
30 to 45-day requirements have al- 
ready been made, buyers held off in 


the hope of substantial declines as 
wheat receipts mount. It was gener- 
ally felt that reductions of 15@20¢ 
would bring general buying. A rela- 
tively active turnover was reported 
on clears of various qualities. 

Advances in cake grades brought 
no response, even though mills pro- 
tected against them. Eastern mills 
offered at a slight discount for im- 
mediate shipment, but no flours 
pressed on the market and supplies 
were not lavish from any area 

Quotations Aug. 13: Spring family 
flour $8.20. high glutens $7.74@7.84 
standard patents $7.19@7.29, clears 
$6.60@7; southwestern short patents 
$6.75@6.85, standard patents $6.55¢ 
6.65; high ratio soft winters $6.25 
7.60, straights $5.25@5.70. 

Pittsburgh: Some sales were made 
last week on protection against a 
price advance, 

Sales of spring patents were small 
during the week. Commitments on 
hard winters were for 30 to 90 days, 
while spring sales rarely extended be- 
yond 30 days. 

Interest is still 
new crop prices 


being shown in 


and a good sale 





IWA WHEAT AND 


(1.000 bushel 


Purchasing Week Au ‘10 
(‘ountry Net f Adjustt 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 164 


Beuador 

El Salvador 

Germany 1.f 
(Guatemala 9 
Haiti 16 
leeland 

Indonesia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Panama 1 
Philippines 

Portugal 

Union of South Africa 

Venezuela i 


Total ‘ 641 


FLOUR SALES 


Wheat lou ital 


of these is predicted beginning 
with September. Family flour sales 
were moderate even when the an- 
nouncement of a discount until Sept. 
8 was announced. 

Interest in buying of soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours was very small 
last week. 

Directions are stated to be “quiet 
to fairly good.” 

Quotations Aug. 14: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.40@6.60, medium 
$6.50 @6.69, short $6.60@6.80; spring 
wheat standard patent $7.04@7.25, 
medium $7.09@7.30, short $7.14G 
7.35, clears $6.68@7.26, high gluten 
$7.59@7.80; family patent, advertised 
brands $7.90@8, other brands $6.20 


7.85; pastry and cake flours $5.53 
@6.27, 
Philadelphia: Dealings quieted 


down on the local flour market last 
week as bakers and jobbers with- 
drew to the sidelines for a new ap- 
praisal of developments. In most 
cases, the withdrawal was under 
more comfortable circumstances than 
prevailed some time back because in 
the interim buying of varying dimen- 
sions built up stocks on hand and in- 
creased the amounts on mill books. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that a 
large purchasing potential remains, 
and any display of weakness in the 
price structure might set off a wave 
of additional ordering. 

Once again spring flours received 
the bulk of attention from the trade, 
with many expectiung that the move- 
ment of wheat from farms might pro- 
duce sufficient pressure to permit 
acquisitions below current levels. 
However, prices as a whole were dis- 
playing a firm undertone and both 
standard and short patents moved 5¢ 
sack above the levels prevailing the 
week before. There were some tak- 
ings by those who lagged during the 
recent purchasing, but the majority 
of such transactions involved limited 
amounts. 

The reduction of 28 million bushels 
in the official estimate of the spring 
wheat crop failed to stimulate any 
broad interest, but the Senate's action 
on the price support plan aroused 
considerable discussion. Another fac- 
tor being weighed was the report of 
wet and cold weather damage to the 
European wheat crop, something 
which might generate heavier U:S. 
export. Meanwhile, hard winter users, 
most of whom have good balances, 
were sidelined, with the notion enter- 
tained that any setback in springs 
might spread to other types. 

Quotations, Aug. 14: Spring high 
gluten $7.70@7.80, short patent $7.25 
a 7.35, standard $7.204 7.30, first clear 
$6.85@6.95; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.05@7.15, standard $6.95@7.05; 
soft winter western $5.60@5.80, near- 
by $5.25@5.35. 


South 


Orleans: Extreme quietness 
condition of flour business 


New 
was the 


last week. Prices on northern springs 
and soft winters strengthened some- 
what, with hard winters easing off 
approximately 10¢ towards the week- 
end. This recession in price failed to 
act as a stimulant to further pur- 
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chasing, and buyers appear to be fol- 
lowing a policy of conservative pur- 
chasing since their fairly heavy book- 
ings of early July. 

Sales on all types of flour ranged 
from one to two carlots, primarily 
for nearby shipment, with hard win- 
ters enjoying the greater proportion 
of the small business. Soft winters 
were especially quiet, with cracker 
and cookie bakers showing little in- 
terest. Cake flour sales were slow 
and buyers content to work on cur- 
rent contracts. 

Shipping directions held up very 
well and continued to show improve- 
ment. Stocks on hand are slightly 
heavier, having been added to gradu- 
ally during the past two weeks. 

Export flour sales were quiet, with 
only small workings to Europe and 
The Americas. Venezuela importers 
purchased sizable amounts during the 
early part of the week. 

Quotations Aug. 13, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $5.20 
«15.60; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7@7.15, standard $6.85@7.10, 
first clear $6.60@6.80, high gluten 
$7.45@7.70; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@ 5.90, straight $5.25@ 5.50, first 
clear $5.55@5.90, high ratio cake 
$5.90@6.30; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
a7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production was down 
again last week, and bookings con- 
tinued light, although most of the 
trade felt that the time when buyers 
will come into the market for their 
fall and part of their winter require- 
ments is not far off. It is pointed out 
that production falls off seasonally 
about this time every year, and picks 
up again when price .levels for new 
crop grains have become established 
and buyers begin to place confidence 
in the stability of flour prices. The 
market was steady, with family pat- 
ent $8.00, bluestem $7.12, bakery 
$7.38, and pastry $6.47. 

Portland: Mills seem to be grinding 
at a fair pace, with scattered export 
bookings filling in. There is not a 
heavy volume from any direction but 
sufficient to keep mills going along 
with their domestic trade. Domestic 
trade is slow in strike-bound areas; 
but there has been some seasonal in- 
terest shown on the part of larger 
buyers. Bakers and wholesalers are 
showing more interest with wheat at 
virtually the loan level. Flour prices 
showed a slight decline for the week. 

Quotations Aug. 13: High gluten 
$7.30, all Montana $7.06, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.23, bluestem bakers 
$7.04, cake $7.24, pastry $6.34, pie 
$5.94, whole wheat 100% $6.68, gra- 
ham $6.31, cracked wheat $6.00. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour quota- 
tions by the British millers were cut 
by another shilling or 14¢ for a 280 
lb. sack in the week ended Aug. 14, 
a decision that provided even tougher 
competition for imported grades. The 
home wheat crop is now coming to 
hand and is moving in heavy quanti- 
ties to the mills. 

On the general situation, trade in- 
formants are noncommittal at this 
early stage in the crop year. There is, 
however, evidence of a slight, but 
very slight improvement in the gen- 
eral demand. 

The domestic market was a little 
easier. Quotations Aug. 14: Top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.00 
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@11.50, less cash discounts, 98’s cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $8.50 
@9.00 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

No sales of winter wheat flour in 
any quantity have been recorded. The 
Australian competition in the U.K. 
hiked their prices a little, but this 
made no difference to the Canadian 
position for prices are still out of line. 
Quotations Aug. 14: Export $3.35 per 
100 lbs., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat is moving on an as 
required basis and the price is re- 
maining firm at current quotations. 
Quotations, Aug. 14: $1.28@1.30 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: Prospects of continued 
substantial export business in Cana- 
dian flour to the Philippines were 
confirmed here last week on arrival 
of cables from Manila giving official 
news that the Philippine Congress 
had shelved until next January at 
least the measure to include flour un- 
der the 17% foreign exchange tax 
and also the bill to enforce the use 
of increasing percentages of cassava 
flour with imported grinds. 

Some time ago the Manila authori- 
ties issued the import licenses cover- 
ing the islands’ requirements until 
the end of this year, and Canadian 
flour will therefore move in steady 
monthly amounts. 

Some small business is reported 
done to Hong Kong, but the amounts 
are well below previous shipments. 
Likewise Canadian flour is going in 
small parcels to bakers in Malaya, 
but other parts of the Far East offer 
no immediate encouragement to Ca- 
nadian exporters. 

With no settlemept at the end of 
the year of the 40-day bakery strike- 
lockout in the larger plants here and 
at Nanaimo, mill flour sales to the 
bakeries have been very low, al- 
though this has to some extent been 
compensated by the sharp boost in 
bread output by the numerous small 
shops who have built up a very sub- 
stantial cash-and-carry business 
among housewives. 

Likewise, store sales of flour, bread 
and cake mixes are up sharply. The 
amount of imported American bread 
coming from the neighboring state 
of Washington has been cut very con- 
siderably following a visit to Seattle 
of union bakery officials to confer 
with the unions there. 

Domestic flour prices are un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in jute 98’s and $11.20 in cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour export 
sales continue to fluctuate and for 
the week ended Aug. 12 mills worked 
slightly more than 282,000 bbl., which 
was 100,000 bbl. more than the week 
previous. IWA countries took variable 
amounts aggregating 107,000 bbl. Of 
the remaining 175,000 bbl., it was 
understood that the U.K. was the 
best buyer. 

Domestic trade continues seasonal 
with prices inclined to firm. Mills 
continue to operate at less than 75% 
of capacity. Quotations Aug. 14: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.80@11.50: second 
patents $10.30@ 11, second patents to 
bakers $9.45@9.75. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand was rather 
limited, but prices managed to about 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the marke 
packed in 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, 
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UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading 
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hold their own following some pres- 
sure from track supplies early in the 
period. Quotations Aug. 16: Bran $38 
“39.50, standard midds. $39.50@41, 
tiour midds. $49.50, red dog $54@55. 

Kansas City: While offerings were 
not heavy, demand was rather limited 
and millfeed prices at best held fairly 
steady going into this week. Bran was 
about 50¢ ton lower over the week- 
end and shorts remained stationary 
at the $43@43.50 level, a spot held 
for many days. Bran on Aug. 16 was 
$374 37.50 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with offerings 
about offsetting the demand. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Aug. 13: 
Bran $38@38.50, shorts $43@43.50. 
Prices on both bran and shorts were 
about unchanged, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with bran unchanged and 
shorts 50¢ ton lower. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations (sacked), basis 
Kansas City: Bran $38,50@39.00, 
gray shorts $43.00@43.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
unchanged last week, but a lower 
trend was noted. Demand was light. 
However, mills were able to dispose 
of all produced, Buyers were found 
among jobbers and dealers in the im- 
mediate area, Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Aug. 16: Bran $37.75 @ 38.25, 
shorts $4343.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds is very poor. Prices closed un- 
changed from the previous week 
Quotations, straight cars: Bran $40 25 
“41.25, millrun $42.88@ 43.88, shorts 
$45.504 46.50, Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand early last 
week was almost nil, but improved 
somewhat at week’s end, Quotations 
Aug. 13: Bran $46, gray shorts $497 
$50, delivered Texas common points; 
50¢ lower on bran and $1.00 off on 
shorts, compared with one week 
previous. Offerings were light. 

Chicago: Slow trading persisted in 
the millfeed market during the week 
ending Aug. 14 in the central states. 
Only near-by supplies were taken as 
needed by feed manufacturers. The 
price level remained fairly stable, 
however, with only momentary weak- 
ness developing when some on-track 
supplies appeared early in the week. 
The market recovered almost com- 
pletely by the end of the period, and 
faced the new week in a rather sound 
condition. Quotations Aug. 14: Bran 
$42.500 43, standard midds, $44.504@ 
15, flour midds. $52.50@ 54.50, red dog 
$58 a 60 

St. Louis: Bran was weak last 
week, with offerings ample. Demand 

was fair, and offerings 
so plentiful as for bran. 

Aug. 13: Bran $42,254 
shorts $47.50@48, St. Louis 
limits. 


for shorts 
were not 
(Juotations 
42.75 
switching 

Boston: Values were relatively 
steady in the local millfeed market 
last week, despite unusually slow 
trading. Buyers were operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis with most of 
them doing considerable shopping be- 
fore making any commitments, Of- 
ferings were on the light side, but 
sellers were not too aggressive de- 
spite the slow trading interest. Bran 
closed about 50¢ higher for the week 
while middlings held unchanged. Quo- 
tations Aug. 14: Standard bran 
$53.50, midds, $56. 


Buffalo: Sales of millfeed were 
heavy for about two days last week 
in a psychological aftermath of the 
vovernment’s reduced corn crop esti- 
mate. Buying was good from both 
large and small mixers, but no ex- 
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tended coverage was made and sales 
were mostly on a spot basis. Early 
in the week bran dropped $1 to $1.50 
a ton and then came back $1.50 to 
$2 a ton. Middlings held fairly con- 
stant; they declined slightly but ral- 
lied later. Good poultry demand has 
continued to give middlings a prem- 
ium over bran. Heavy feeds ad- 
vanced 50¢ a day for a $2 to $3 a 
ton rise. The corn report and a favor- 
able hog ratio brought active trading 
in red dog. Because of the adverse 
corn report these feeds could con- 
tinue to hold up well all winter. 
Quotations Aug. 13: Bran $45.50@ 
46, standard midds. $47@ 47.50, flour 
midds. $59@60.50, red dog $59.50@ 
62.50. 

Philadelphia: The local market ex- 
perienced further pressure last week 
and gave a little more ground. How- 
ever, it was reported that the down- 
ward revision failed to stimulate de- 
mand and offerings continued to ex- 
ceed the call. The Aug. 14 quotation 
on bran of $52 was $2 under that of 
the previous week, while a $1 dip put 
Standard midds. at $54. Red dog held 
unchanged at $63. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed demand 
showed some improvement last week. 
Prices were lower, but it is thought 
that farm feed supplies carried over 
from last season are about finished as 
retail trade bought more liberally all 
last week. Supplies continue plentiful. 
Quotations Aug. 14, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $51.30@51.40, standard 


midds. $53.30@53.40, flour midds. 
$61.40@63.40, red dog $66.90@68.90. 
New Orleans: Millfeed business 


picked up a little last week, with bran 
remaining fairly steady and shorts 
slightly irregular. Offerings were ade- 
quate for the limited business and 
mills were not pressing. Mixers and 
jobbers bought sparingly and only for 
minimum needs and spot and nearby 
shipment. Bran futures firmed to- 
wards weekend, shorts were slightly) 


stronger. Quotations Aug. 13: Bra: 
$48@ 48.75, shorts $54@54.75. 
Seattle: The millfeed market was 


quiet last week and appeared to be 
a bit easier, even though production 
is down. There is little or no demand 
from California, and local buyers are 
taking supplies only when and as 


needed, with the result that sellers 
who want to place quick shipment 
material are having to discount the 
market slightly in order to find buy- 


ers. The market was down about $1 
per ton from the previous week, 
being nominal at $47 per ton de- 


livered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $47, midds. $52 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 
last week with supply exceeding de- 
mand. Plants are working to capacity 
six days a week, and are booked into 
September. Quotations Aug. 13: Red 
bran and millrun $45, midds. $50. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $52, 
midds. $57. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $52.50, midds. $57.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 
quiet with no great demand to tax 
the limited supplies available. Quo- 
tations Aug. 14: Bran $48@50, shorts 


$53@55, midds $58@60, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Although offerings from 
prairie and local mills are reported 
only fair, domestic millfeed prices 
showed an easier trend during the 
week and closed $1.50 to $2 ton lower. 
Cash car quotations: Bran $46@ 46.50, 
shorts $49.50@49.80, midds. $57.50@ 
57.80 

Winnipeg: Millfeed prices continue 
strong. with eastern demand the chief 
factor. The growing demand for feed- 
stuffs in Eastern Canada has im- 
proved the interest in Western pro- 
duction and supplies from prairie 
mills are moving freely. Quotations 
Aug. 14: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $404 
145, shorts $43@48, midds. $47@52. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Some fairly large 
bookings were made last week on a 
10¢ price advance, the first round of 
volume sales in some time. Quota- 
tions: Pure white rye $4.40, medium 
rye $4.20, dark rye $3.65. 

Rye flour met a 


Chicago: fairly 








James M. Green 


A. P. Wolff 


RAYMOND APPOINTMENTS—In line with an expanding sales program, 
H. A, Kennington, general sales manager of the Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, announces the following appointments: James M. Green, with 
headquarters in Louisville, will be responsible for sales in southern Indiana 
and Kentucky. Mr. Green, who is a graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame, has been engaged in industrial sales work for over 13 years. A. P. 
Wolff, with headquarters in Detroit, will service Raymond customers in 
northern Indiana and Michigan. He attended Purdue and Wayne Universities 
and has specialized in industrial sales for the past nine years. They will handle 
the firm’s complete line of multiwall paper shipping sacks. 
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good demand in the central states 
during the week ending Aug. 14. A 
slight advance in prices, with over- 
night protection, brought on a flurry 
of business for spot shipment, and 
some for 120 day shipment. Quota- 
tions Aug. 14: White patent rye $4.65 
@4.72, medium $445@4.52, dark 
$3.45 @3.97. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were good last week. Quota- 
tions Aug. 13: Pure white $4.93, 
medium $4.73, dark $4.18, rye meal 
$4.43. 

Buffalo: There was a fair volume 
of rye flour sales last week, but the 
movement did not come any where 
near what the trade had anticipated. 
Prices were off 5¢ early in the week 
but rallied and ended 5¢ higher. 
Quotations Aug. 13: White rye $5.03 
@5.25, medium rye $4.83@5.05, dark 
rye $4.28@4.50. 

New York: A flurry of rye flour 
sales last week brought improved 
volume of patent sales. Coverage was 
limited to nearby requirements and 
did not involve all mills. Pure white 
patents $5.05@5.20. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket was quiet last week amid re- 
ports that most bakers were enter- 
taining price ideas below current 
postings. Quotations did give a little 
ground, but the development failed 
to stimulate interest. The Aug. 14 
quotation on rye white of $5.10@5.20 
was 5¢ sack under that of the previ- 
ous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced and protection at old prices 
drew out some substantial buying last 
week. Buying was done on a moder- 
ate scale, and some bakers are wait- 
ing until later to replenish their rye 
flour stocks. Directions are fairly 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Aug. 14: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $4.94@5.11, medium $4.644 
4.91, dark $4.19@4.36, blended $6.52 
@6.69, rye meal $4.25@4.61. 

Portland: White patent $6.40, pure 
dark rye $5.65. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Some improvement was 
reported last week in the demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. This is 
occasioned by the approach of fal! 
and apparently reflects a little expor 
demand. There is no accumulation oi 
supplies and prices are steady. Quo- 
tations Aug. 14: Rolled oats in 80-'b 
sacks $4.85@5.05 in the three prairic 
provinces, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.75 @ 5.85. All prices cash carlots 

Toronto-Montreal: There is quiet 
trade in line with seasonal trends 
Quotations Aug. 14: Rélled oats in 80 
lb. cottons $5.00, oatmeal in 98 Ib. 
cottons $6.05, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


W. W. Manning, Sr., Head 
Of Terminal Grain, Dies 


FORT WORTH—W. W. Manning, 
Sr., 80, president of the Terminal 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, died recently 
of a heart attack. Mr. Manning 
helped found Terminal in 1907. 

He was a past president of 
Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Ex- 
change, the Texas Grain Dealers 
Assn. and was vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
in 1930. 

Mr. Manning’s son-in-law, Mensing 
West is vice president of Terminal. 

Surviving are his widow; a son, W. 
W. Manning, Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. 
West, and a grandson, William M. 
West, Fort Worth. 
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for wheat was dropped by the con- 
ference since it lacked any support 
in the Senate and faced open opposi- 
tion from the White House, evidently 
reflecting state department disap- 
proval. This plan, which was some- 
what academic at this time, would 
have permitted, on the basis of a 
favorable wheat farmer referendum, 
support of part of the wheat crop 
at full parity within the U.S. for food 
purposes while the balance could be 
sold for feed or export at any price 
it would bring. State Department of- 
ficials feared a “dumping” charge in 
world markets, and for this reason 
the White House fought this provi- 
sion. 

The dairy price support level boost, 
a pet provision of the House dairy 
bloc, also was discarded. In the dairy 
aspects of the legislation, Secretary 
Benson is authorized to dispose of 1 
billion pounds of dairy products at 
his discretion and also to purchase 
not more than 50 million dollars 
worth of fluid milk each year for two 
years for school distribution. 

Expressing bitter end resentment 
over the treatment of the dairy in- 
dustry, Congressman August Andre- 
sen, Minnesota Republican, refused 
to sign the conference report approv- 


ing the bill. Senator Milton Young 
(R.,N.D.) also declined to sign the 
report, 


Congressional leaders scheduled 
votes on the conference measure for 
Aug. 17, the House to act first with 
Senate concurrence immediately 
thereafter. The measure will probably 
be at the White House for final sig- 
nature by the time this publication 
reaches subscribers. 





AIKEN 


tinued from page 9) 





ity, while he sat back and watched 
the discomfort of the high price sup- 


port crowd as it squirmed under the 


obvious difficulty which the Aiken 
proposal presented. 
Stock Insulation 
That burr under the high price 


support saddle was the insulation of 
surplus stocks of certain basic com- 
modities. While Sen. Aiken has never 
been identified as the author of this 
stratagem, one cannot but feel that 
it was through his knowledge of farm 
bloc politics and the weaknesses of 
that group that this proposal was set 
forth first in the President’s farm 
message and then in S. 3052. 

The insulated stock provision of 
the new measure was the pitfall that 
caught the farm bloc. 

The White House might make 
statements. Secretary Benson could 
make public appeals for a more sensi- 
ble farm program. But the man di- 
recting the forces on the congres- 
sional firing line was none other than 
George Aiken. 

He made time his workman, and 
as time ran out the high support ad- 
vocates slowly recognized they were 
trapped in an inescapable cul-de-sac. 
They faced the condition where the 
flexible price support provisions were 
that or nothing, since nothing would 
mean they would lose the insulated 
stock qualification and find them- 
selves with little more than the farm 
act of 1949, which Sen. Aiken got 
under way in 1948. 

So the senator 
waited until he saw 


from Vermont 
the house ac- 
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cept the unpleasant situation and 
pass the flexible support policy. The 
house did not go all the way to a 
75 to 90% measure for the basic 
commodities, but in passing an 8242 
to 90 per cent of parity support, it 
had broken with the past and ac- 
cepted the flexible support principle. 

At that point the Vermont senator 
had control of the field. All the op- 
position had to comfort it was a 
rear-guard action. But in victory 
Sen. Aiken again revealed an innate 
quality of generosity. He declined to 
press his point to absolute victory. 
He withheld the coup de grace and 
accepted the House version of flexible 
supports. 

Now the important point is that 
Sen. Aiken has built a base from 
which he may go forward to some 
sounder farm program which may 
remedy some of the remaining de- 
fects of the law. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. Staley Buys 
Feed Business 


Of Glidden Co. 


Sale of the Glidden Co.’s livestock 
and poultry feed business to the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. was an- 
nounced this week by both companies. 
The sale price was not disclosed. 

The Staley firm with headquarters 
at Decatur, IIL, is the largest com- 
bined corn and soybean processor and 
also makes formula feeds. 

The Glidden Co., headquartered at 
Cleveland, Ohio, said it was selling 
its feed business because the com- 
pany needs the property and build- 
ings of the feed division at Indianapo- 
lis for use by its expanding chemurgy 
division, which processes vegetable 
oils and manufactures a wide variety 
of oilseed products, including indus- 
trial protein, lecithin, soya meal, flour 
and flakes, edible emulsifiers and 
steroid chemicals. 

The A. E. Staley company, the na- 
tion’s largest corn refiner and pioneer 
soybean processor, has been manu- 
facturing feeds since it began opera- 
tions as a corn refiner here in 1912. 
It has processed soybeans since 1922. 

The Staley company recently com- 
pleted a new million dollar formula 
feed plant at Decatur with a capacity 
of 100,000 tons a year. 


While the sale is effective Aug. 21, 
officials of both companies pointed 
out that the Glidden feed manufactur- 
ing facilities at Indianapolis would 
be used by Staley on a toll basis until 
arrangements can be made for pro- 
duction of the Glidden line of feeds in 
Staley’s Decatur plant. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the 
Staley company, said that the com- 
pany is taking over the complete 
servicing of the Glidden feed divi- 
sion’s sales and dealer organization. 
Staley has leased Glidden warehouse 
facilities at Indianapolis and other 
points. 

In addition to its feed line, the Sta- 
ley company manufactures starches, 
syrups, vegetable oil, monosodium 
glutamate, grecery products and 
chemical derivatives. It processes 
more than 100,000 bu. of corn and 
soybeans daily. In 1953 company sales 
exceeded $130 million. 

The Glidden Co., founded in 1917, 
operates 40 plants throughout the 
U.S. and Canada and has sales vol- 
ume of more than $200 million annu- 
ally. Glidden products include paints 
and varnishes, chemicals, pigments, 
metals, foods, soybean products, vege- 
table oils, minerals and naval stores. 





3,200 at Gooch's 
"No Money” Sale 


BROOKVILLE, KANSAS Farm 
boys and girls, age 7 to 20, from nine 
midwestern states poured onto the 
famous CK Ranch at Brookville, Kan- 
sas, July 24 for one of the most 
unique auctions in the livestock 
world. On the block were 35 Here- 
ford, 10 Angus and 5 Shorthorn pure- 
bred calves plus 50 registered Duroc 
and Hampshire gilts. These animals 
could be purchased by the youngsters 
only with Red Circle premium tags 
distributed with products of the 
Gooch Feed Mills. No money changed 
hands. 

Some 3,200 people gathered to 
watch 360 qualified bidders keep the 
auction moving at a lively gait. In 
the morning, authorities from leading 
Midwest agricultural schools instruct- 
el the boys and girls on fitting, show- 
ing and judging. Prof. Cliff Aubel, 
Kansas State College, in charge of 
swine, conducted the hog fitting and 
showing demonstration; Dr. Rufus 
Cox, head of animal husbandry at 
Kansas State College, conducted the 
fitting and showing demonstration on 
cattle; Prof. William W. Derrick, 
department of animal husbandry at 
the University of Nebraska, conduct- 
ed type demonstration and judging 
instruction for cattle; Dr. J. C. Hil- 
lier, in charge of swine at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, gave type 
demonstration and judging instruc- 
tion for hogs. 

With these refresher facts in their 
minds, these youths were themselves 
ready for the chow line. They con- 
sumed some 6,000 hot dogs, not to 
mention gallons of soft drinks. 

Promptly at 1 o'clock they gath- 
ered in the auction ring. Dr. A. D. 
Weber, dean of the college of agri- 
culture at Kansas State College, gave 
them all words of encouragement. 

John J. Vanier, owner of CK Ranch 
and Gooch Feed Mills, and president 
of Western Star Mill Co., Salina, urged 
the youthful bidders to remember 
these instructions—to make the best 
buy they could, buy the animal they 
thought was best, at the lowest pos- 
sible bid. Mr. Vanier pointed out 
that their purchase that day might 
subsequently prove to be the begin- 
ning of their own herd of cattle or 
swine. 

The first animal, a purebred Here- 
ford calf, caused little 8-year-old 
Linda Nelson of Winfield, Kansas, to 
run the bidding all the way up to 
her full “bank roll” of 15,000 Red 
Circle points. 

By contrast, the lowest successful 
bidder was 15-year-old Dennis Utter 


25 


who came ‘from Wheatland, Wyo 
(some 1,000 miles) to buy a gilt to 
be used in a feeding project by his 
Wheatland FFA group. He got his 
gilt for only 1,270 points. 

Happy over the auction, Mr. Vanier 
said he hopes to make the event a 
two-day affair next year with some- 
where between 150 and 200 head be- 
ing put on the block. « 
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CUSTOMERS WANT TO SEE 


Research done in New York on 
consumer buying indicates house- 
wives like to see the eggs they buy. 
They prefer cartons with more open 
spaces so eggs can be seen. 


WANT ADS 


¥ v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ade 
cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
TT Vv 


INDEPENDENT SPRING WHEAT MILL 
seeks executive with well founded flour 
mill grain purchasing 






































experience, some 


preferred, Prefer man not over 45 years 
old Excellent opportunity for future, 
salary commensurate with experience and 
ability Address 2064, The Northwestern 
Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Min 


hesota 


WANTED —A WELL TRAINED CEREAL 
Chemist to take charge of the control 
laboratory of one of Canada's larger flour 
mills, Must be qualified to supervise tech 
niclans and to earry out milling 
research, Balary commensurate with train 
ing and experience Address 2067, The 


Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minne 
MACHINERY 
v 


apolis 1, Minn 
WANTED 
| Someries are ntti 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHAKDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


some 











MACHINERY 


MILL 
Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1009 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Dises, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty, 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


12 N. BE. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla, 











Address 1 


P.O. Box 67 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT 


Old and well established, but progressive Canadian 
milling company requires milling superintendent 
for technical charge of group of flour mills. Age 
preferably thirty to forty. Please submit resume, 
stating experience, personal background and salary 
requirements. All replies held in strict confidence. 


THE NORWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 














‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MII | ING CO 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











y 
AGE 
4 MILLING 
4, COMPANY 


< 


Bie 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu, 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 





Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 








THE NEW CENTURY CoO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


+ 
Millers 
Hion Grape Spring Wueat Flours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





AOM, AACC Groups 
Pian Buffalo Meeting 


BUFFALO Members of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers and 
of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will hold a joint 
meeting Oct. 23 at the Markeen Ho- 
te! in Buffalo, according to an an- 
nouncement from Roy Kehr, secre- 
tary of AOM District No. 8 

Meeting will be members of Ni- 
agara District No. 8 of the AOM 
and Toronto Section No. 11 and Ni- 
agara Frontier Section No. 6 of the 
AACC. 


BREAD (6S THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


GMI Office Relocation 


KANSAS CITY—The regional of- 
fices of General Mills, Inc., will 
change location in this city, it was an- 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA * CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














“For SUPER Results 
(25/7 USE QUAKER 
r"; i BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 





BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Offices 
580 Genin Exch, ee Minneapolis, Minn 
Mills at 





St. Cloud, Minnesota 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ MU! & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 





MILLING 





ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kanses City, Mo. 
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nounced by the firm. 

The new location will be the new 
Postal Life and Casualty Insurance 
Co. building at 47th and Jefferson. 

Sales and administrative activities 
will be transferred during December 
from the present site, 405 Dwight 
Bldg. The move will involve all de- 
partments but the grain department 
office which will remain at its present 
location in the Board of Trade build- 
ing. 

————GREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SERVIS COMPANY SOLD 

CARBONDALE, KANSAS The 
Servis Grain Co. here has been sold 
at auction to the Lafferty Grain Co., 
Osage City, Kansas, for a bid price 
of $9,750. The new owners took over 
Aug. 9, with the same personnel in 
charge. O. C. Servis, former owner, 
died a short time ago. 





—-GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


UTAH WHEAT DAYS HELD 

GARLAND, UTAH—The 25th an- 
nual Garland wheat and beet days 
celebration was held here Aug. 13- 
Aug. 14, with Charles J. Wood, gen- 
eral chairman. 


——=—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Census Bureau Reports 


June Flour Production 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in June at 18,041,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 820,000 sacks, 
compared with 795,000 sacks in May 
and 821,000 sacks in June, 1953. 

Wheat flour mills in June operated 
at 77.4% of capacity, compared with 
74.9% the previous month and 76.7% 
in June, 1953. 

Wheat grindings in June were esti- 
mated at 41,913,000 bu., compared 
with 38,582,000 bu. the previous 
month. 

Wheat offal output in June was 
estimated at 363,478 tons, compared 
with 327,804 tons in May and 357,154 
tons in June last year. 

Rye flour production in June was 
estimated at 173,000 sacks, compared 
with 181,000 sacks in May and 187,- 
000 sacks in June, 1953. Rye grind- 
ings in June were estimated at 382,- 
000 bu., and rye offal output totaled 
1905 tons. 

These flour production figures rep- 
resent the output of all commercial 
mills in the U.S. About 97% of the 
totals are reported by the 375 largest 
mills, with the balance estimated. 

Wheat Flour Production, by States*, 


June and May, 1954 
(Thousand sacks) 


June May 

State 1954 1954 
California i38 379 
Colorado 357 33 
Illinois 1090 979 
Indiana 18 
lowa 294 sO 
Kansas B. aan 2.145 
Michigan 167 457 
Minne i 244 1,939 
Missouri 1,482 1 
Montana 105 291 
Nebraska 31 ie 
New York 782 267 
North Dakota h44 21 
Ohio 789 sou 
Oklahoma 790 684 
Oregon 164 517 
rexa x34 791 
Utah 193 388 
Washington 823 75¢ 
Other states 1.571 1,458 

Total 18,041 16,68 

*Data are estimated based on report 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 40% 
sacks. Estimates are shown only for state 
in which the mills reporting each month 
accounted for more than 90% of the total 
production during 1950 

Flour Stocks Held by Mills* 
(Thousand sacks) 

(luarter ended Wheat Flour Rye Flour 
June 30, 1954 4,0 4 
March 31, 1954 1,470 47 
Dec, 31, 1953 1,47¢ 6 
Sept. 30, 1953 4.589 60 


*Partially estimated 
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Hoffmann-La Roche eight years in the Detroit area. He i “y 
is a graduate of Mount Saint Mary's 
Changes Announced College, Maryland, with two years 
Hop SN of medical study at Columbia Uni- 
NUTLEY, N. J.—-Appointment of versity 
two , » rs e fie ste , , 
tw ) new members of tn fic wd st aff Mr. Clarke was graduated from 
and changes in the internal staff of Columbia College in 1941 tate 
the Hoffmann-La Roche bulk vita- — ee Se, eee 


in chemistry and supplemental busi- 
min division have been announced by . : 
= ‘ +6 ness courses. He was with the Cal- 
Paul J. Cardinal, vice president in yg - a 

vert Distilling Co. prior to air force 
charge . . 

service in World War II. Later he 


Under the direction C. C. Robin- ; ; : 
ee oe Robie was with Merck & Co. in production 
son, vitamin division sales manager, iatediiess 
Fritz J. Hopf and Stanley T. O!ds P* os —= 
have joined the division’s staff of Mr. Haase studied engineering at 


field representatives in the Phila- ‘Sevens Institute of Technology and 


delphia and Chicago areas, respec- UsSiness administration courses while 
tively. R. Semmes Clarke and John S€rving with the Navy in its public 
Haase, Jr., recently joined the Nut- Telations department during World 
ley administrative staff War II. He has a background in 


Mr. Hopf has been associated with industrial photography, _ publicity, 
ae ee ;. advertising ¢ lithographic produc- 

Hoffmann-La Roche since 1941. His idvertising and era nase 

work with the pharmaceutical spe- tion and display. Past associations ompany, nc. 
cialties division in the Philadelphia a the Garraway Co, and the 
area brought a promotion after the sborne Co. of Clifton. 


retirement of A. C. Biles, who had ——=OREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE=——— 

represented the vitamin division in a — —— 

the Philadelphia area since 1942. Mr. KANSAS GRAIN FIRM OPENS © 
Hopf’s territory includes eastern FORT SCOTT, KANSAS In- 

Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, corporation procedure has been com- 

Maryland, West Virginia and the pleted by the Fort Scott Grain & OMAHA 
District of Columbia. He is a grad- Feed Co., a grain, feed and flour 


uate of Yale University and a World concern, which has an authorized 
War II veteran. capitalization of $150,000. Gunnard 


Mr. Olds formerl; as th Mag- Johnson, Kansas City, is listed as 
nus Ptr "& Rey ak aa. -~i caaunt eer , NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 














We Operate 
Our Own 


Unitormity ca 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... ‘ 


Acme-Evans Flours —Reess ean zs 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KIN G—cookie 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G— low visco 











d doughnut flour 


fois 
Country -Milled 
from Country-HRun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 


sponge flour 


wheat producing 
section, 


sity flour 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


“ROG 


~ iS 
a 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


WATERTOWN WISCONSIN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N.Y 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Eldon H. Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. 
Addy and their children, Donald and 
Cathryn, have returned from a two 
weeks fishing trip at Gunnison, Colo. 


lienry L. Sumpter, sales manager, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago 


Ernest May, divisional sales man- 
ager, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Mrs. May and their sons, 
John and David, have returned from 
a two weeks vacation in Iowa and 
Nebraska 

@ 


J. W. Stewart, vice president, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned to his desk this week after a 
four week absence. Mr, Stewart has 
fully recovered from an operation at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City. 


Fred Weyrauch, bakery sales, New 
York office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is vacationing among 
the lakes of Vermont. 


Stephen Treacy, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, was in New 
York during the week ending Aug. 
13, while covering eastern markets. 


James Ringwald, who has recently 
been located in the Minneapolis of- 
fices of Bunge Corp., has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office, his 
former headquarters, 


Dan Rhule, sales manager, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
called on the New York flour trade 
during an eastern trip recently. 


Lyman A. Williamson, divisional 
manager, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., has been named chairman of the 
baking industry group of the Chicago 
Community Fund campaign. Assisting 


are: Charles J. Regan, director of 
public relations, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp.; T. A. Dillon, vice president, 
Ekco Products Co.; John D. Faulds, 
president, Faulds Oven & Equipment 
Co.; George Chussler, Bakers Week- 
ly; William L. Grewe, Internationa! 
Milling Co., and John G. Graef, assist- 


ant divisional manager, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. 

S 
Karl Koepplinger, Koepplinger’s 


Bakery, Detroit, recently presided at 
dedication services for Koepplinge: 
Park, 15200 W. Eight Mile Road, 
Detroit. The newly completed four- 
acre playground and park, completely 
furnished, is available to the bakery’s 
employees as well as to the youth of 
the area. 


Elmer O. Peterson, vice president 
and sales manager, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., was married 
Aug. 5 at York, S.C., to Mrs, Lillian 
Cartwright. Mr. and Mrs. Peterson 
are making their residence in Lake 
City. 

& 

Out of town millers who attended 
the funeral services in Kansas City 
last week for the late Jess B. Smith, 
president of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., were Robert H. 
Hommel, Beardstown Mills, Beards- 
town, Ill., Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and James Sow- 
den, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO DIVIDEND 

ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 624%¢ a share on the company’s 
common stock, payable Sept. 15 to 
holders of record Aug. 25, At the 
same time, the board declared a 
dividend of 96%¢ a share on the 
company’s preference stock, Series 
C. This dividend, which covers the 
period from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, is 
payable Dec. 1 to holders of record 
on Nov, 10. 





oe ee SEB Zz 


FEED SCHOOL GIFT—The Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers 





Assn, recently contributed $1,000 to the drive to complete the Feed Tech- 
nology School at Kansas State College, Manhattan. At the ceremony, above, 
George Thomas, president of the machinery group, is shown presenting & 
check to J. D. Sykes, chairman of the advisory committee for the school. 
Left to right at the meeting which took place in the offices of the Ralston 
Purina Co. in St. Louls, were John Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co.; Don K, English, Ralston Purina Co.; Mr. Thomas, Prater 
Pulverizer Co.; Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; Richard 
Sheeby, Quaker Oats Co.; Paul Berg, engineer, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Prof. 


Loren V. Burns, Kansas State College. 





N. W. Feed "Fun Day” 
To Feature Ball Game 


MINNEAPOLIS-—A “fun day” is 
scheduled for members of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
New Richmond and Somerset, Wis., 
Aug. 23. 

Golf, horseshoe pitching and the 
first annual softball game between 
allied tradesmen and feed manufac- 
turers will be featured on the after- 
noon program. Leo Levens, Levens 
Milling Co., will captain the allied 
team and S. E. Gordinier, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. will pilot the 
manufacturers’ nine. A trophy (pic- 
tured here) will go to the winning 
team. 

Dinner will be held at River's 
Edge, Somerset, Harry Cowan, Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is handling 
bus reservations and Don Swanson, 


Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage, the 
dinner reservations. 
———@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE -- 
Balloting for ABA 
Posts Set for Aug. 25 
CHICAGO—tThirty-eight members 
of the American Bakers Assn. have 


accepted nominations for the 19 re- 
gional and branch’ governorships 
which expire this year in 12 regions 
and 5 branches, it is announced by 
J. R. Quigg, Richmond, Ind., chairman 
of the 1954 ABA nominations and 
elections committee. 

Governors elected this year will 
serve three year terms except one 
2-year term in Region 20. Seven are 
to be chosen to represent branches 
of the industry and 12 to represent 
various ABA_ geographic regions. 
Under the ABA by-laws, expiration 
terms are staggered so that not all 
branches nor all regions elect gov- 
ernors each year. 

Ballots have been distributed to 
members and the tabulation of votes 
will start Aug. 25, according to Mr. 
Quigg. 


@READ iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Gordon A. Murray Named 
Purity Division Head 


WINNIPEG Formerly in charge 
of Winnipeg division sales for Pioneer 
Feeds, Gordon A. Murray has been 
appointed sales manager for the Win- 
nipeg division, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd. W. S. Harding, Purity flour and 
cereal sales manager for a number 
of years, has found it necessary to 
relinquish some of his duties but will 
assist Mr. Murray with his new re- 
sponsibilities. 
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International Paper Co. 
Opens New Sales Offices 


NEW YORK — The International 
Paper Co. has opened new sales of- 
fices in Des Moines and Cincinnati. 

The Bagpak Division is opening 
a new sales office in Des Moines, 
Iowa, it has been announced by R. I. 
LaMarche, sales manager. 

The new office will be responsible 
for the sale of the company’s multi- 
wall paper bags throughout parts of 
Iowa, South Dakota and Missouri. 

Dale Rowe will head the new office. 
A native of Camden, Ark., Mr. Rowe 
joined International Paper Co. after 
attending Southern State College in 
Magnolia, Arkansas. He spent three 
years at the company’s Camden bag 
p'ant prior to his present assignment. 

Meanwhile, the International Pa- 
per Co. has opened a new branch 
sales office in Cincinnati, Ohio, it has 
been announced by F. H. Savage, vice 
president and general sales manager. 

The new office is located in the 
Dixie Terminal Bldg., 49 E. Fourth 
St. It will house representatives of 
three of the company’s principal sales 
and converting divisions, the 
Southern Kraft Paper and Bag di- 
vision, the Bagpak division and the 
Single Service division. 

F. M. Surguine will represent the 
Southern Kraft Paper and Bag di- 
vision, which sells all types of kraft 
papers and kraft paper bags. James 
Woodrow will represent the com- 
pany’s Bagpak division, which makes 
multiwall paper bags for the pack- 
aging of feed, fertilizer and the like. 
J. H. Aydlett will represent the 
Single Service division. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Aug 


1954, and Aug. 9, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 


Canadian 


American -—in bond— 





Aug Aug. Aug Aug 
7, 9, 7, 9, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat 403,709 331,954 96 55 
Corn . 13,453 10,105 
Oats 16,444 20,400 
Rye « 12,183 4,046 abe 3 
Barley » 13,142 9,197 325 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 7, figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, none 
(572) bu 


DEATHS 


Ferdinand K. Benzing, vice presi- 
dent and director, American Maize 
Products Co., and a former member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, died 
in an Evanston, IIl., hospital recently. 
He had been associated with Ameri- 
can Maize for 37 years and lived in 
Wi'mette, Ill. His widow, Lucie, three 
sons, a daughter, four grandchildren 
and a sister survive. 











Bert H. Levey, 61, owner of the 
Electrik Maid Bake Shops, Birming- 
ham, Ala., died recently at his home. 
He was the current president and ac- 
tive in the founding of the Alabama 
Retail Bakers Assn. and had been di- 
recting preparations for the group's 
meeting in September. A son, William 
H. Levey, who has been manager of 
the bakery, will continue the busi- 
ness. Also surviving are his widow, 
Lena Mae, and daughter, Mrs. Kea- 
lan Rice, four grandchildren, three 
brothers and three sisters. 
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Strength and durability of papers and materials used in Hammond Multi- 
Walls, provide you with extra tough quality bags for safest, dryest packaging 
of your products. Correctly designed . . . produced by skilled craftsmen 
. + + in modern plants equipped with efficient production and material 
handling equipment ... Hammond Multi-Walls will deliver your products 
“as packaged.” Consult your Hammond man for Multi-Walls that meet every 
requirement of your products, and your delivery schedules. 


Tammond. 


ulti Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond.’ 































MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





Jones-Herre_saTerR Construction Co. 
There F sa WORLD of Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


e 1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 
en — 
QUALITY in... 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 


JENNISON Flours 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 
W. J. JENNISON Co. i FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgatt_eg, v.s.a. 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


ENCORE 
HV ing 





Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. eS eee 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Ory 


MAin 8637 





MELELS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 10u8: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions 
but if his facilities are limited he may not be able to 
serve you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Call Grand 7070. . 










BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. wor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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CONVENTIONS 


‘Continued from page 6) 





Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Asen.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., Bay- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
Work 17, N.Y. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
vhall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


Raymond 
New York 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Tl. 








The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


ters 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. 



























FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





e GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


Manager 











a 
‘eRe 





ed 

















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK - F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS «> H. W. JOHNSTON 











i Wd WAC Natal B 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


©' OURS - 
















CORN PRODUCTS 


btn 











. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


KNAPPEN tuts 


COMPANY 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
tue. 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 

















CARGILL © 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 

7 FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
E. J. BURKE 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. * 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 
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Wheat crops often are big, but it is 
never too easy to buy wheat of the 
best baking and milling characteris- 
tics. That’s why Page Mills location 
is so important. At Topeka we can 
draw without penalty on four major 
wheat producing states. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 





WISDOM 
ness and wide tolerance. 





GENERAL OFFICES 


— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 

to get this combination of mellow- 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
‘ HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °F"! 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


| MINNEAPOLIS 








Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


p> 


DULUTH 


























PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 








DIVISION OF 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy Bakers’ Flours E FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
— ~ 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH 2 AMARILLO 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


if 
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ee 
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GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 














Aged dit 40 cated 


‘ > 
etl Aly 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IW ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


~« 





6,500,000 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ly ; 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 : thd 
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‘ . oe . 
NEW SPOKANE MILb.,. ONE OF 








THE WORLD’S*MOSI“MODERN 


_ 2 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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EBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


























Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 











Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago » New York - Minneapolis 





Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 











CSTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 









































“Roce” “BLODGETT’S” RYE wdkwitar 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 

















What better proof of value could there 
be than the record of regular customers 
who have used POLAR BEAR flour, some 
of them for three or four decades. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable Reference: 
Address: Hi. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





EINFUHRHANDEL 
Mannheim Stuttgart 
mB 3, 36 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “KINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. WV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











N e V. pues siieaee 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 










a 
j 


fi _igp , 
ont ENOAB ay 


yA nA 


fi°\d\_ AMSTERDAM 


Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 19132 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Florme!l,”’ Oslo 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Hilliter St, LONDON, EB, C, 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 














WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Conatitution Bt. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C, 5 
EKeplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 

















17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN Reference 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY The Chase National Bank, New York 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Midland Bank, Ltd., London 
Established 1899 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 


Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 





25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














W.H. Ratherfurd 
Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. 1. F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wueatrean,” Glasgow 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z, 
Codes; Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














ASBJORN P, BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address; “Asbjornstad” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


Co P. O. Box 2343 
lavana, Cuba 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 










WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FI_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMBERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; “Avanti,”” Antwerp 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gnrains,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








S. R. STRISIF CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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pa ly IT’S IN THE RECORD 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
THE WEST , MOO [ CANADIAN 
NELSON CRESCENT SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED OATMEAL 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA-IT' | | 
ignite WH Robin Hood Flour 
° Wl 7 Mills Limited 
= aS soSiesi- % wii crn Seles Fen, SR One HOSE dav 
PURITY THREE STARS| [ieee 
CANADACREAM — STERLING 


ROLLED OATS 





























UNION NATIONAL FLOUR ay | tenes Sertcint Wer vbr owe’ 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMIT al “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















e 


—~+ 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lat of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal . USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


ie 








n4 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


0) 3) a om 


5% New York Loulsville 
+ Chicago Memphis 
- St. Leuls Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Angeles 
N ‘ancouver, B.C, 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





\ Chicago Norfolk 
| St. Louls Nashville 
| Konsas City Louisville 
> Omahe pease 
—— ~—s- Minneapolis 
| Bufislo «ae og 
- Toledo Ft. Worth 
Portlend 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


bh i from 
ik EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
S eecessors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, las, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. 6s 

Since 1856 
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Abilene Flour Milis Co. ‘ ° 
Acme@-Bvane Co. ..... 6. eee cee ecnneuns 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ......--c ee cecuee 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.. 
Amber Milling Division ............... 
Amendt Milling Co. ..... 6.66666 c ee eene 
American Flours, Inc. ........ > 
Arkell & Smiths ........ 
Association of Mill & Blevator 

Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. ............+. 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.. y 

Bay State Milling Co. ....-. ccc eceuee 
Beardstown Mille Co. .. 1... 6c cc cenuee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co...... 6... 666 ecuuee 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ......-. 666665. 
ee CE GD. ccc ccccceesageendesee 
BO, @. Te b> cccaccoccccsecsecvessess 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc............... 
Bolle &@ Gchilthula ....... 6666 cece eevee 
Brey & Sharpless ....... YT TT CLIT TIT 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co............. 


WUTUD BER, TRG ccceccccscese 


Cahokia Flour Co. .............. 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd... 
Cargill, Incorporated ...... aay 
Caer, BP. TW. cccccccscveccecsccccoscess 
Carson, Robert, & Co., OS PPT ETT eT 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ........... 
Chase Bas Co. op seeveesccnes nena 
Chatfield & Woods Back sever sanass 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co.......... 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ......-..5seeeeees 
Coleman, David, Inc. ......6. 666. e eens 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.... ° 
Consolidated Flour Mille Co............ 
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Ask for more details. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


































on schedule 





Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 
The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 
That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 
There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and \ 


is always on call for emergencies. \ 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DivisSIon 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
ELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


* “\Novadelox” and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


BILLION - DOLLAR PRIZE 
“CONTEST”! 


It’s not a contest in the usual sense. But there is 
a billion dollar prize every year. 


More than a billion dollars in timber, water- 
sheds, wildlife and recreational areas are de- 
stroyed every year by forest fires. Twenty 
million acres of valuable land are ruined. Every 
American loses—and so does every industry in 
the United States. 


This tremendous loss is all the more tragic be- 
cause it is needless—90 per cent of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness. Do your part 
to avoid the loss—to help yourself and your 
country to a $1,000,000,000 prize—by being 
careful with matches, smokes, camp fires, any 
fires. It’s doubly important now that summer 
is here. 








